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Perry 
Pictures 


Cent Each, |!20 for 
Postpaid. hg 
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If you will mention AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and send two 2-cent stamps, we will send you our 32-page 
Catalog and these five beautiful pictures during June: 


QUEEN LOVISE PHARAOH'S HORSES ANGEL HEADS 
BABY STUART BY THE RIVER. 
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EXTRA SIZE? 
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The Perry Magazine, —_ Foy $1.00 per year. 


It teaches how to use pictures in school and home. Send for particulars of our Great Premium Offer for a limited 


( in Colors for less than 25 cts. 





Te: Pictures. | 
inane as Desired. 
We want every reader 2 
of this paper to know 
these beautiful Pictures. THE PERRY PICTURES. 604. ON THE PRAIRIE. FROM PAINTING BY DUPRE. 1854. : 


time only to new subscribers. Address, 
THE PERRY PICTURE COMPANY, 4 
Box 11, Malden, Mass. 
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Don’t depend on others. Even if you 


have a rich father, strike out for your- 
self. 





Learn the value of money. Realize 
that it stands, when honestly made, as 


the monument to your value as a citi- 
zen. 





Knowledge and timber should not be 
much used until they are seasoned.— 
Holmes. 


Pacific Teachers’ Agency 


Aids Teachers of all classes to positions in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 
For circulars and registration blanks address 
B. W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 
523 N. Y. Block, Seattle, Wash. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington Street, 








RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS. 


5th year. 20states. Correspondence invited. 
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378-388 Wabash Ave. 


CHIGAGO 
Twelve (12) Years in Chicago. Send for 
“OUR PLATFORM” giving full information 
about methods and scope of our work, 











Teachers Souvenirs! 


invention—over 100 designs. Prices, 1 cent each and upward. Diplomas, Honor and Pro- 
motion Certificates a specialty. A complete line of closing and holiday supplies. Send 
address of 8 active teachers for valuable samples FREE. 


THE H. G. PHILLIPS SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, Williamsport, Pa. 








The Oldest 
Souvenir House 
in America. 
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ew York University. 
FORTY COURSES in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English Liter- 
ature, Rhetoric, German, Philosophy, Education, 
History, Government, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry and Physical Training. 


The location is unsurpassed for summer school work, it combines the 
coolness and the beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem 
River and the Hudson River with the advantages of the great city. 


For ‘‘Announcement’’ address, MARSHALL 8. BROWN, University Heights, New York City. 
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SUMMER COURSES. 


Session of 1901. 
Seventh Year, July 8—Aug. 16. 
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The TEACHERS’ EXCHAN GE 2f BOSTON, 258 Washington Street, 


of PORTLAND, Me,, 98 Exchange 


Street. Recommends superior Teachers. Our recommendations have weight with school officials. 





The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


1543 Glenarm Street, 
DENVER, - - - 


COLORADO. 





We want 
competent 
teachers. 

We recommend 
no others. 





“—=-_—___ FRED DICK, Ex State Superintendent, Manager. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


Publish approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, His- 
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Polit B 
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PERRIN & SMITH, 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 





Terms, per year, in advance...................-..--. $1.00 
Single Copy 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 


This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us 
of any change in their address, giving both 
the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the paper if sent to 
a former address, until ordered stopped, or 
address changed. 


There Are Two Ways of conducting a newspa- 
per. Oneis to drop every subscription in- 
stantly on the expiration of its term, and the 
other is to continue che payer until a request 
to discontinueis received. If THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION pursues the former 
method it would be dealing summarily and 
perhaps unjustly with thousands of its read- 
ers who wish the paper continued, but are 
not always able to payon theinstant. How- 
ever, if the second method is followed, it may 
appear to a few, certainly a very few, that we 
are taking advantage of the postal regula- 
tions to saddle the paper on unwilling read- 
ers. Wecannot afford to lose friends of either 
class. Therefore, we will establish the fol- 
lowing rules, which will be just to all, unfair 
to none, and merciful to many: (1) Every 
subscriber can tell, by looking at the tab on 
the paper he receives, when his subscription 
has expired,and can advise us if it is his desire 
to stop the paper. (2) If we do not receive 
such notice, the paperwill be continued, and 
the subscriber expected to pay for each year’s 
subscription. 














Always Send loney by P.O. Money Orders, Ex- 
press [oney Orders or Registered Letters. 


Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers. 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
Desiring Profitable Summer Employment! 


Thiscompany desires the services of an active, en- 
ergetic Teacher (gentleman or business-like lady) in 
each county for the Summer Vacation, to manage our 
sample display, distribute Price Liste, Book and Mag- 
azine Combination Offers.etc., at Teachers’ Institutes 
and enroll Teachers and book-buyers as members 
of our Library Association ‘Book-buyers’ Union,” 
which cuts book bills in half and supplies any book 
wanted direet from Publisher to Purchaser at 85 per cent. to 
to 60 per cent. discount; 87.60 worth of latest novels 
(your own selection) for 83.95; 88.50 worth of leading 
Magazines (your own selection) for 83.85; 87.50 Teach- 
ers’ Books for 823.50; $19.50 Standard Fiction, History, 
ete., for 83.50. Endorsed by all book-buyers;— 

‘*As Chairman of Book Committee of Chieage Woman's Club, 
Ihave for past 4 years bought all their books through the 
Northwestern Library Association at an average discount of 40 
per Cent.5 have had prompt service; they do an immense busi- 
ness.”"—Mirs. Z. A. Dixson, Librarian Univ. Chieago. 

(Mrs. Dixson’s last purchase was Feby, 1901.) 

“I take pleasure in recommending the Northwestern Library 
Association as a reliable institution, and one whieh is very 
beneficial in enabling members to get books ete. at wholesale 
sonal —John i. D. Hinds, Dean Cumberiand Univ. 

banon, Tenn, (Prof. Hinds last purchase was dany. 1901.) 

To one Teacher in each county furnishing 
satisfactory references, we offera summer engage- 
ment at $70.00 a month and commission on gales. 
The position will pay $125.00 a month with reason- 
able push and energy; some teachers earn $75.00a 
week in Institutes. Our “Combination Offers” for. 
1901 cover allthe best and most popular books and 
magazines andare arevelation in modern book sell- 
ing. Send 5e stamp for Condensed Book List and 
“Combination Offers;” oO 


; they will sav u money. 
Address, NORTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 











5-7 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE PERRY PICTURES AND THE 
PERRY MAGAZINE. 





The Perry Pictures hardly need any 
words of commendation. They made it 
possible for even the poorest child to 
have reproductions of the most  fa- 
mous paintings in the world. Henry 
Turner Bailey, State Director of Draw- 
ing in the Massachusetts Public 
Schools, says: “I must express my ap- 
preciation of the high standard you 
maintain in the Perry Pictures. You 
were not only pioneers in the field of 
inexpensive reproduction, but leaders 
in excellence. Having now many imi- 
tators—a high compliment to your 
work—you still hold first place.” The 
Perry Pictures, extra size, are im- 
mensely popular and should have a 
place in every school room and every 
home. 

The Perry Magazine for June will be 
the annual number, and will be one- 
third larger than usual. See advertise- 
ment on first page. 





Conceit is to nature what paint is to 
beauty; it is not only needless, but im- 
pairs what it would improve.—Pope. 


“WANTED 


Situation, by an experienced examined gentle- 





man teacher. Modern Languages and Music. 





Address office ofl this paper. 
Salary and expenses for man 


$18 WEEKLY criwoman‘to employ ‘and 


superintend agents. Permanent position. 
ZLEGLER CO.,557 Monon Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED. —TEAcHERS 


AND 
EVERYBODY ELSE to 
know I make a specialty of writing cards at lic 
dozen—all the rage—very dashy Rugrossing. 
also, lettering names in Diplomas, each. 
Lessons in Penmanship by mail, 12 lessons $3.00 
—sure to please. Trial lesson and fine speci- 
mens business and ornamental penmanship, 
2c. Try me; I will surprise you. Enclose 
stamp for sample cards, Address 
J. G. BATEY, Penman, 
September 


Catlett, Tenn. 
TEAGHERS WANTE Vacancies. 
Primary and Grammar Grades, $400 to $900; High 
School, $450 to $1,500; Critic Teachers in State 
Normal Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintenden- 
cies, $1000 to $2,500. Good positions in Colleges, 
Seminaries, etc. Send for Sixteeuth Year Book. 
C. J. Albert, The Albert Teachers’ Agency Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago. 
1 Button 2c; 3 same face 25c. PHOTOS COPIED, 
finest quality on elegant embossed mounts at c, 


FAC 25°. 35°, 50°. T5e to 


Proofs and tintypes extra. Your phoro returned Ei retesre ps for 
Sample Photo (our selection) and Catalog 150 illus, or 10 cts. for 4 Samples. 


SUNBEAM PHOTO CO., Dept. A.E., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A © you a poor writer? Would it not pay you to become a good one? Haven't you a 
little spare time and a small amount of money? If so send this ad. and 10c for sample lessons, 

fine specimen and full particulars concerning our courses. All branches of Penmanship 


taught. Fine diploma granted to graduates. Oldest and best school of the kind in the United 
States. Tuition extremely low. Our Sample lesson and particulars in detail will surely please 


you. Address, 
YOCUII’S SCHOOL OF PENISIANSHIP, Massillon, Ohio. 


Kindergarten Training School. HOWALTE R’ Ss 


Principal, Mrs. LUCRETIA WILLARD TREAT. 
SOLUTION 


SUMMER TERM, 
July 5th to August 30th, 
BOOK, ++ 
The Best Teacher’s Work Published. 


For particulars address 
CLARA WHEELER, Sec’y, 
F FOR ANY reas- 
on you do not 


Auditorium Building, 23 Fountain street, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
like the book you 
can return it and 


SUMMER SESSION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

we will refund your 
money. 


July 5 to August 16, rgor. 
84 Courses in 19 Departments. Single tuition, 
SEVENTEENTH 
EDITION * 


$25. Inexpensive living. For Circular and Book 
READY.» 


of Views, address 
THE REGISTRAR, CORNELL maa ak 
t 
Cloth and Gold, 454 pp., postpaid, $1.35, 
Splendid commissions to agents; 


haca, N. Y. 
write for terms. 


ARTHAS VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 
Se 


Cottage City, Mass. 5° Students 
LADIES 


40 Instructors 
Troubled with 


24th Year. Begins July 9. Out inthe Atlantic Ocean. 


’ Send for 64-Page Circular. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 
neck, arms, etc., suffer needlessly. 
DERMATINO wiil remove the hair and 
kill the root, without the slightest injury 
tothe skin. It is not a temporary cure 
like many others, but is sold on a positive 
guarantee to give satisfaction or mone 
refunded. The action of DERMATI 
is marvellous—failure impossible. Ab- 
solutely nothing like it in effectiveness. 


FREE 






























ARITMETICAL 
REFERENCE AND 
SotvTion Boor 





COMPLETE 

















UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


FOUNDED IN 184 


Has departments of Language, Science, 
History, Economics, Philosophy, and Peda- 
gogy, and also of Law, Medicine, Engi- 
neering (Civil, Electrical, Sanitary, and Me- 
chanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science, and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is 
given in Military Science and Tactics also, 
and in Stenography and Business Forms. 

All Departments Open to Women. 

Tuition Free 


Fourteen buildings, supplied with water, 
steam heat, andelectricity. New Greenhouse 
and laboratory of Horticulture. New labo- 
ratories of Physiology, Bacteriology, and 
Pathology in Medical department. Furni- 
ture, library, and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. 

Ninety Professors, Instructors, and 
Assistants inthe whole University, 


Examinations for entrance are held in Col- 
umbia during the four days preceding the 
opening of the university. For cadetship 
apply to your senator or representative. 
The school of Mines and Metallurgy at 
Rolla, is a department of the University. 


For catalogue, address, 
IRVIN SWITZLER, Registrar, 
Columbia, Mo. 








Write for free booklet, testimo- 
nials and full information. A 
trial will convince you of the 
merit of this remarkable remedy 


DERMATINO CO., Dept, E-12, St. Louis, Mo. 


7 Pld, BAYS FREE TRIAL 














our wheels anyw 
proval without a cent deposit and allow 
10 days free trial. You take absolutely 
no risk in ordering from us. 


1901 MODELS $10t0$18 


best makes 


"994,00 MODELS $7toF 12 


1000 SECOND HAND WHEELS, 
all makes and models, good as new, 
88 to 88. Great factory cleaning sale 
at half factory cost. 

NTS WANTED invevery 
town. We furnish wheel and catalogs 
to distribute. You can make $10 to 

50 a week as our Agent. Write at 
once for catalogs and our Special Offer. 


MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept. 285, Chicago. 




















WE WANT MEN with push, etc., to supply 

country homes with an 

absolute necessity, $3 to $15 worth used in each 

home. Profit 200 per ct. Outfit, terms, etc., free. 
ORDWAY & CO., 62 S, Str., Peoria, Ill. 
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Just Issued 1901 


. The New McGuffey Readers 








FIVE BOOKS. 


New McGuffey First Reader - - 
New McGuffey Second Reader - 
New McGuffey Third Reader - 
New McGuffey Fourth Reader - 
New McGuffey Fifth Reader - - 


112 pages $ .17 
160 pages —.30 
224 pages .40 
272 pages .50 
352 pages —_.60 





Entire Series - = s 


- 1120 pages $1.97 
Regularly Bound in Full 


Cloth, 


In the year 1836 the first reader bearing the name of WM. H. 
McGUFFEY was published. 

In 1847 a thorough revision of McGuffey’s Readers appeared, 
known as the NEW ECLECTIC READERS. 

In 1878 a third series was issued,—McGUFFEY’S RE- 
VISED READERS. 

There is now issued the NEW McGUFFEY READERS. 

The McGUFFEY READERS from 1836 to the present have 
served to instruct three generations of people. Grandfather, 
father, and son, have each in turn learned to read from a book 
bearing the name McGu/ey, and the influence of the name ex- 
tends fifty years beyond the life of the author. The value of 
McGuffey’s Readers as educational tools depends upon: 

1. Their sound pedagogy. 
2. Their good literature. 
3. Their pure morality, 

The NEW McGUFFEY READERS present much new 
matter. The old has been rejected wherever improvement 
could be made; but classic selections have been retained where 
change would injure. The books are, mechanically, the best 
available product of the artist, the engraver, the composer, the 
printer, and the binder. No expense and no effort has been 
spared to make the books worthy of the press in this newly be 
gun century, and worthy of use by another generation of pupils 








Correspondence is respectfully requested. 














American Book Company 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO ) 
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THE HOLTON PRIMER 


By 
M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


READY IN MAY 
UNIQUE FEATURES 


It is a primer from first to last. 
natural vocabulary. 
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It has a small and 
Each lesson is short and a 
logical whole. There are several lessons upon a 
subject. The book is illustrated in color and the 
finest half-tone. The pictures illustrate the book. 
It is not a book of stories written about pictures. 
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LIGHTS TO LITERATURE Readers. 


BOOK VILAD @a BOOK VIII. 
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Edited by C. W. FRENCH, 
Principal of the Hyde Park School, and 
J. EK. ADAMS, 

Principal of the Goudy School, Chicago. 
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Each pages and 50 cents in price. 


Why not examine them ? 


2 RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers 
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GREAT 
TRAINS 


“BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PACIFIC 
EXPRESS” to Kansas City, St. Jos- 
eph, Portland, Puget Sound. North- 
west, via Billings, Montana. 

““NEBRASKA-COLORADO EXPRESS,” 
one night to Denver, for Colorado, 


Utah, Pacific Coast. Also for St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
Denver, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 





No. 41 
No. 5 
No. 1 


Nebraska, Colorado, Pacific Coast. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


HOWAED ELLIOTT, 


J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
General Manager. 


City Passenger Agent. 


9,00 A, M, 


2,05 P.M, 
9.00 P.M 


L. W. WAKELEY, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


The Mobile & 
Ohio R. R. 


The Safe and Comfortable 
Route for Citronelle and other 
Southern Winter and Summer 
Resorts. 


Two finely equipped, wide vestibuled, 
Pintsch lighted trains, carrying through 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, daily in 
each direction between 


ST. LOUIS 


DAILY AND MOBILE 


making close connection with lines from 
the North, East and West, Cuba and the 
WEST INDIES. 


THE NEW 


“Florida and St. Louis Limited” 


Sleeping Car Line daily 
between 
St. Leuis, Montgomery and 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


For further information apply to 
F. I. HARRIS, Gen’l Agent, 
C. RUDOLPH, D. P. A., 
605 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


DAILY 


DAILY 


C. M. SHEPARD, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
J. T. Por, Gen. Traffic Mgr., 
Mobile, Ala. 
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OPPOSITION TO FREE TEXT BOOKS. 


—— 


The movement for free text books in the public 
schools is gradually increasing in momentum. Agi- 
tation for it is going on not only in our large cities, 
but in State Legislatures as well. The movement is 
urged not only by those who think it involved in the 
common school idea, but particularly by those classes 
of people who have some form of socialistic tend- 
ency. To all such, free text books for all common 
school pupils is the only ideal thing. To what ex- 
tent politics may shape the outcome of the matter 
remains to be seen, but it will be almost a miracle if 
that, and not the merits of the question, is the final 
decisive voice. 

Meantime the movement has its enemies. They 
are made up mainly of those who are. interested in 
parochial German Catholic 
Illinois have recently protested against the adoption 
of free text books in that state, basing their opposi- 
tion on the ground that they have to pay taxes to 
support the public schools in addition to supporting 
their parochial schools, and the proposed free text- 
book measure would only increase their taxes. The 
same objection is raised by others who have similar 
schools. But this reason is not adequate. The sup- 
port of sectarian schools of any description cannot 
excuse from the support of the public schools. 
Every religious body in the country could object on 
that ground. The only sufficient reason for not fur- 
nishing free text books is that the people as a whole, 
regardless of sectarian considerations, do not wish 
them. Whenever the people want them _ badly 
enough to pay for them, they will have them. 

The Chicago Board of Education has had the mat- 


schools. societies in 
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ter under consideration with reference to the first 
four grades, but has deferred action till some expres- 
sion from the’ people is had. That practically set- 
tles the question adversely, since Chicago does not 
have enough school room for its children, and is 
not able to pay competent salaries for certain grades 
of teachers. With the call for more schools and 
more salary, the Chicago public is not likely at pres- 
ent to trouble itself over free text books. Neverthe- 
less, the agitation will go on, until the matter has 


been submitted to a popular expression by the peo- 
ple. 





GRADUATION “FRILLS.”’ 


In the evolutionary process going on in school 
methods, the time is coming, has really already come 
in many places, when the purely showy parts of grad- 
uation exercises, which some are pleased to call 
“frills,” are to have no part. From time past, be- 
yond which the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, it has been customary to put the graduat- 
ing classes on exhibition, like so many dressed dum- 
mies in a show window, and give books and bou- 
quets to those who happened to be popular. Two 
bad results always followed: (1) Some received 
little recognition and so had wounded if not bitter 
feelings, instead of the contrary; and (2) true merit 
was entirely ignored. This custom still obtains in 
some small, backward places, and the fortunate child 
is not the one who has made the best record in 
school, but the one who has the most friends. In 
many places, however, the school directors are 
breaking away from this obsolescent custom, and are 
coming to the more rational custom which has pre- 
vailed elsewhere for a long time. The Chicago 
high schools—some, at least—have been in the 
agony of this change during the past months, but 
finally surrendered to the Board of Education, and 
have decided to omit the “frills” this year. When 
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they discover how wise it was, we predict that the 
old custom will not be resumed in the future. 

The plan now adopted in many towns and cities, 
which is also finding favor in the villagés, is to omit 
the essays and orations once so common, and give 
the time to some one who can talk on some appro- 
priate theme. Educators in state and other institu- 
tions of higher learning are glad to fill places, and 
speak to the coming citizens of our country on topics 
which are instructive, elevating, and make for a 
noble citizenship. The results are good, and are felt 
in many ways. There is sure to come a closer sym- 
pathy between the secondary schools and those of 
the first order, pointing toward more or less co- 
ordination. The value of education for making true 
character, which is the foundation of, all stable gov- 
ernment, is brought to the attention of the young. 
High ideals are held up, and inspiration is given to 
many to stop not where they are, but to struggle on 
for the attainment of the best possible, since noth- 
ing short of the best ought to satisfy one in his prep- 
aration for life’s work. Such results as these, which 
are certain and lasting, are worth infinitely more to 
the graduate, than all the flowers and noisy applause, 
which mean little and are worth less. 





THEN AND NOW. 


a 


It is always easy to find fault, and it is a favorite 
pastime of some to see little or no good in the pres- 
ent. Wholesome criticism is good. Pointing out de- 
fects is necessary to their correction. A self-satisfied 
state precedes stagnation. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of progress as well as of liberty. Wherever de- 
fects are seen they should be removed, if possible. 
This has been and is the path of true progress. But 
it does no harm to recognize whatever progress has 
been made. To do so is an encouragement to fur- 
ther progress. The philosophers and specialists are 
apt to become one-sided in their views by forgetting 
the past and thinking only of the present. Some- 
thing of this sort must have happened to President 
F. W. Parker, who, in the annual congress of the 
Illinois Society for Child Study in Chicago, gave ut- 
terance to the following language: 

“The children have been compelled to bear drudg- 
ery against which the older people would rebel. The 
common school and the private school are the most 
unnatural places in the world for children or for any- 
one else. No torture could be more terrible to the 
child of 6 or 7 than to compel it to sit on a hard 
seat from 9 to 12 o'clock. The spirit of liberty in the 
schools has been ignored. A few have fought the 
battle for higher things in the schools and won, but 


these are the exceptions. Heretofore the schools 
have been for the suppression of all that was best in 
children. The school of the future shall be a school 
where liberty has full swing. Make every school an 
ideal community or democracy.” 

Now children are always entitled to our sympathy 
and help, and the picture of a child being tortured in 
a school room on a hard seat for three hours daily 
appeals pretty strongly to one’s sympathies. One 
feels like smashing the whole school business, rescu- 
ing the child from torture and giving him all the lib- 
erty he needs-for his health and growth. If the pres- 
ent-day child is tortured, what must have been the 
dreadful condition of our fathers and grandfathers, 
as they sat for hours on the smoothed side of a log, 
with no support for their backs and their feet dang- 
Jing in mid-air! If our children have no liberty, what 
awful slavery must our fore-parents have endured! 
The truth is, the picture of our schools is somewhat 
overdrawn. We have not reached perfection yet, but 
we have taken a big step forward from the condi- 
tions which once existed. And when compared with 
countries which are a few centuries our elders, the 
Americans are far in advance of them in comfort, 
which they furnish their children in school. The 
more one thinks of it the more he feels resigned to 
the torture, especially in view of the heroic efforts of 
our philanthropists and philosophers to save the ris- 
ing generations. It is to be sincerely hoped that 
the effort will not result also in eliminating from the 
child all heroic and manly elements of character, and 
give us a product not worth producing. 





INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL ON HABIT. 


The school is esteemed by some people chiefly for 
the knowledge acquired there, and by others for the 
discipline given, which qualifies the scholar for the 
active work of life. Neither of these values is to be 
despised. Every child should lay by a store of valu- 
able information during his student life, and at the 
same time get such training of mind and life as will 
make him feel at ease when called to discharge life’s 
serious duties. Aside from the knowledge imparted 
and the wholesome influence exerted in school, there 
are certain definite habits which every student ought 
to acquire as a part of his equipment for successful 
living. 

One of these is industry. The busy pursuit of 
daily studies surely leads to the industrious habit, 
which is invaluable throughout life. The daily rou- 
tine of school life surely and quickly separates the 
idle and lazy from the active, and becomes a pretty 
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sure index to the future career of each class. In view 
of all that is involved in the formation of this habit, 
it is incumbent on teachers to constantly impress its 
importance on every scholar. 

Concentration for a definite purpose is another in- 
valuable habit for a student to acquire. School life 
forms the splendid opportunity. The various lines of 
study require more and more concentration as the 
scholar advances from grade to grade. To hold his 
mind to them and master them is worth more than 
the knowledge gained. It means the acquired ability 
to master difficulties, and is the incentive to under- 
taking greater ones. Such a habit will be invaluable 
in any walk of life. 

Indenenlence of thought comes through proper 
schoul training. Thanks to the more intelligent and 
saner metliods of teaching now employed, this result 
is an almost certain issue. To be independent in 
thinking—which means to think for one’s self, to 
know how to think—is indespensable in this age of 
sharp competition. As every one must carve out his 
own destiny, so his ability depends upon knowing 
what is best for him to do. Thus equipped, he is 
victorious at the very outset. 

No finer habit comes to the scholar through his 
school discipline than that of honesty. It comes 
through the conscientious devotion to the daily task. 
Many scholars are apt to feel that it is of no con- 
sequence how much they shirk, if only they can make 
a passable record. They need to be taught that pass- 
ing the examination is the least part of their work. 
Doing well every task set for them, being faithful to 
every duty as it comes, striving sincerely and pa- 
tiently to master every difficulty, will be worth more 
to students in the end than the best grade they can 
otherwise make. The habit of honesty in labor will 
follow them into life, and be their safeguard against 
many temptations to shirk from the right when no 
eye is upon them, and will give them favor with all 
who seek for worthy laborers in any field. 





The library section of the National Educational 
Association will be one of the important factors for 
helpfulness at the coming meeting of the N. E. A. 
at Detroit in July. The relation of the work of the 
school and the work of the library is recognized by 
the prominent educators. This section of the Asso- 
ciation will be on the afternoons of the 11th and 
12th of July, and a delightful program has been pre- 
pared. The Secretary, Miss Mary E. Ahern, Library 
Bureau, Chicago, will be glad to receive any sug- 


gestions that will aid in making the meeting a suc- 
cess. 


KEEP THE SCHOOL HOUSES OPEN. 





Mr. Orrian‘H. Lang, Editor of the School Journal, 
renders the public a very essential service in his ad- 
vocacy of the plan to make “the school house a sort 
of ‘People’s Club,’” where one may come and go as 
he pleases. 

The school house should be kept open evenings 
and Sunday afternoons, and should have public play- 
grounds, gymnasiums, reading rooms, lecture and 
music halls. 

The only interest that can unite all the members 
of a community is that of education based on our 
common school system. 

A complete reorganization on the basis of the 
school community is what is needed. We must have 
an idea back of it all. Good musical entertainments, 
sewing clubs, cooking clubs, photographic contests, 
and other practical things may be instituted in the 
evening entertainments, and the school would soon 
be magnified in the eyes of the people as never 
before. They would realize that the school did really 
belong to them. The backbone of the new order of 
things will be the organization of the school com- 
munity. Trustees will have to be elected, and they 
will be a good board of education. 

A Young America Citizens’ League should be ful- 
ly established. That society should have methods by 
which it can keep track of its members from any 
school community. 

The reason most people fall is because no one 
shows any interest in their welfare. Sympathy, real 
sympathy, is what keeps a man from falling. In con- 
nection with this work a great deal can be done along 
the lines of true charity. 





AN EDUCATIONAL LEADER. 





One of the foremost educators of the country is 
Dr. G. R. Glenn, the new President of the Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., and also President of the South- 
ern Educational Association. He has done heroic 
work along educational lines in Georgia, his native 
state. He has earned for himself the title of the 
father of the great common school revival in the 
south. As a visible result of his untiring energies, 
thousands of school libraries have been established 
throughout Georgia, permanent teachers’ organiza- 
tions have been organized in almost every county, 
and seven or eight Chautauquas flourish. He goes 
out into the waste and neglected portions of the 
state, establishes schools were they are most need- 
ed, speaks on such themes as “The Worth ofa 
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Child,” “The Social and Commercial Worth of Intel- 
ligence,” “The Building of Schoo! Houses,” ‘The 
Educational Value of Libraries,” and many like ring- 
ing notes of educational good cheer and high re- 
solve. The honor recently conferred upon him of 
the presidency of the National Association of Super- 
intendence is but a fitting token of the high regard 
and esteem with which he is regarded wherever his 
work and worth are known. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The bill passed by the Illinois Legislature, allow- 
ing school districts to employ conveyances for carry- 
ing the children to school, was vetoed by the Gover- 
nor. It was a little too radical for him. Yet it would 
seem only fair to allow the people that privilege, if 
they are willing to pay for it. 





Some one has defined genius as “an infinite ca- 
pacity for work growing out of an infinite power 
of love.” Whether the definition be exact or not, it 
describes a situation which ought to be true of every 
teacher. When love for the work is boundless, there 
will be no stop in the work short of ability. Love 
laughs at difficulties as well as at locksmiths. 





All eyes are now being turned toward buffalo as 
the scene of our great Pan-American Exposition. In 
many respects this Exposition is superior to all those 
which have preceeded it. In electrical effects it stands 
pre-eminent. A grand canal runs through the 
grounds and on its banks are many grottoes and cav- 
erns arranged for electrical effects. The exhibition 
is divided into fifteen main classes, and to this is 
added a midway crowded with novelties. 





The American Society of Religious Education will 
hold its third Congress in connection with the Na- 
tionai Educational Association, June 6-9, 1901, in 
Detroit. Able men will present papers on psycholo- 
gical, pedagogical and Biblical themes, and these 
wll be ireely discussed. Many prominent ministers 
from this and other countries will be on the program. 
Membership in this Congress may be secured by the 
payment of $2.00 to the secretary, Rev. J. E. Gil- 
bert, D. D., of Washington City. Every member will 
be entitled to reduced rates on the railroads, and at 
the boarding places in Detroit. 





The dedication of the Pan-American Exposition 
on Monday, May 20, marked the practical comple- 
tion of this magnificent work. The expectations of 
the projectors are fully realized in the many inter- 


esting features of the undertaking. The color 
scheme is even beyond the expectations of those 
who have planned it; the lighting features are far 
beyond what anyone had anticipated, and the beauty 
of the Exposition, as a whole, surpasses expecta- 
tions. The Exposition is now in a condition for 
everyone to see and enjoy, and the attendance is in- 
creasing daily. There is every promise of a very 
successiul Exposition from all points of view. 





The plan of having uniform text books has been 
tried and is opposed on the ground that it will give 
opportunity for intrigue, and for monopoly on the 
part of the successful book company. But the actual 
history of the plan, as tried in many counties in 
Iowa, proves the contrary. Books are chosen for a 
definite term of years, and when that time expires 
the competition among book dealers for the busi- 
ness of the new term arises, and books come cheaper 
than they ever did. So here, as in many other 
things, actual experiment is worth a carload of specu- 
lation. It will be this which will give the final deci- 
sion to the auestion. 





For once the legislators have done better than 
they thought. The Indiana Legislature last winter 
passed_a law fixing the basis of daily pay for teach- 
ers at 2%2% of the examination grade. According 
to this, if a teacher graded 100, his pay would be 
$2.50 per day. Twenty days are counted for a month, 
which would make $50 a month. The school author- 
ities are now employing teachers for next year, and 
they are amazed at the thousands of dollars in in- 
creased salaries which they must pay. While this law 
makes the picayunish director squirm, it will be a 
wholesome blessing to the teachers: and masses of 
the people. 

Every school should be a social center for the 
community which supports it. The school belongs 
to the people, and they should get from it more than 
the average meager instruction given in most 
schools. There is a dearth of social functions in the 
miajority of school districts, and the school house 
should be utilized to supply the lack. Debating so- 
cieties, spelling bees, literary clubs, lecture courses, 
and anything else which makes for the social life 
of a community could legitimately be had in a school 
house. By putting them to such uses they would 
yield richer returns for the money invested, and come 
nearer filling the American ideal of a school for the 
whole public. 








Vacation has already come to many schools, and 
teachers and scholars are scattered for the time. 
Many teachers will spend the time in other occupa- 
tions, and many scholars will spend the time in idle- 
ness and dissipation. It is a serious question whether 
such long vacations are not a great mistake. If there 
were some way in which to keep the minds of chil- 
dren working in some such systematic way as while 
in school, with similar disciplinary and other results, 
there could be no serious objection. But vacation to 
most children does not mean helpful change, but 
wasteful dissipation, which is positively harmful. 





One of the encouraging signs in educational mat- 
ters is the strict surveillance which is being given 
to text books on history, particularly those pertain- 
ing to the history of our own country. Many of them 
seem to be hastily written, without sufficient pains to 
prove the statements made, and often with a decided 
prejudice, especially in matters pertaining to our civil 
war. Weare now getting far enough away from that 
tragedy to look at it in a calm, dispassionate man- 
ner, and to tell the facts as they are. This rigorous 
censorship is an omen of future good. Our children 
bid fair to get the plain facts of our history, if we our- 
selves do not. 





The philanthropic spirit of the age is apparent in 
school matters as in other things. A shining example 
of it is found in the offer of certain Chicago gentle- 
men to donate 640 acres of land for a school for un- 
ruly boys, provided that the state of Illinois would 
furnish $100,000 for buildings, equipment, and sup- 
port for the first year: At present all such boys are 
sent to the John Worthy school, which is practically 
a prison. More harm than good must result from 
such a course. The aim of these benevolent gentle- 
men is to provide a school where unruly boys will 
have the chance to rise out of their evil state, instead 
of being sent to a place where they are almost certain 
to become criminals. A better move for the boys 
and the state as well can hardly be imagined. It is a 
big step toward reducing the number of criminals 
who infest every large city, and are an increasing 
menace to the state, and it is to be hoped that Illinois 
legislators will have enough patriotism to meet this 
splendid offer on the part of these benevolent men. 





The democracy that judges by number and not by 
light is the ruin of the State. 





All our schools teach the children “ to cease to do 
evil and learn to do well.” 





Remember the acorn will come upon oak, if at all. 
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WHAT? HOW? WHY? 





Ye openers of doors to childhood and youth, 
Behind which lie stores of rich knowledge and truth ; 
Do you know what an honor to you has been paid ? 
What a burden of duty on you has been laid 

As you train these immortals for life ? 


Then think what you teach to the bright eager mind ; 
Let it be more, and better, than the lesson assigned; 
For the ¢ruths and the wisdom that are there, but unseen 
May be richer and fairer and nobler I ween 

Than all that /ie open to view. 

Teach them too. 


And how do you teach, fellow worker in soil ; 
That which will bless or will curse as reward for your toil 
And the seed that you sow? Do you teach in the glow 
Of a future whose brightness and beauty you know 

You have helped to make so? 


And why do you teach? Is it simply for gain? 
Or to show the rich handfuls of beautiful grain 
You can grow? Oh no, teach not so 

But so teach as to claim 
That the world is made better because of the aim 

And the work of your life 

Mid the strife 

For position, and honor, and fame. 





AMERICAN POETS, 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





BY J. P. Mc CASKEY. 





Ralph Waldo Emerson had a wonderful memory. 
By nature strong and active, it was greatly improved 
by constant exercise. He was trained from childhood 
in acquiring and imparting what he had found best 
in all the literatures which had fallen in his way, and 
which he had made the subject of careful study. 
Poetry and eloquence especially attracted him and al- 
ways clung to his memory. “He once told me,” 
says F. B. Sanborn, who knew him well, “that in his 
first long voyage, perhaps to Sicily in 1832, finding 
himself with little companionship, he occupied a part 
of his time in testing his memory to. see what long 
poems he could recall from beginning to end.” He 
was pleased to find the number so large and also that 
he knew the whole of Milton’s “Lycidas” and “Co- 
mus,” the latter being much the longer poem, both of 
which he says are “pure poetry.” Milton had been 
familiar to him from boyhood, and so continued 
through life, though he did not prefer Milton to 
Shakespeare. He could quote almost entirely the 
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“Prelude” and “Excursion” of Wordsworth, so much 
had he pondered them. In the last years of his long 
life he published, through Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, one of the best collections of poetry that has 
ever been made. He gave it the fitting name “Par- 
nassus.” It was made up mainly from his scrap- 
books of choice things which he had been collecting 
with rare taste and judgment for many years—things 
that he enjoyed and loved, and had read and re-read 
many of them dozens, perhaps hundreds of times, 
and not a few of which he had committed to memory, 
and knew literally “by heart.” 





NATURE STUDY LEADING TO AGRICULTURE. 





BY SUPERINTENDENT W. T. CARRINGTON. 





What is nature study? What are its aims? What 
principles of education are involved? How is it re- 
lated to other subjects? These are some of the im- 
portant questions that arise 
mentioned, 

For some years there has been a fierce struggle 
in higher education between the advocates of the 
classics and the advocates of the sciences. This con- 
test, though not settled, has brought many to see 
good in both views of the purposes of school train- 
ing. The classic advocates acknowledge that the 
teaching of the sciences, instead of lessening the in- 
terests in the classics and the humanities, has made 
it possible for more to be accomplished in them. 


when this subject is 


Until very recently, the work in the elementary 
schools, especially in the rural schools, has been con- 
fined to the study of formal things, to the study of 
man and man’s way of conveying thought. Little 
attention has been given to the study of nature, of 
physical influences. To center thought in the study 
of natural environment is what is called nature study. 

The ultra scientific will say that the aim of nature 
study is to prepare the way for scientific investiga- 
tion. Such prefer to call it “elementary science,” and 

re inclined to discredit any nature work that does 
not adhere strictly to scientific principles. To them 
the ultimate aim is agriculture, horticulture, or some 
other form of scientific investigation. 

The ultra “book-learning” people who see noth- 
ing in school work but “culture,” and that kind which 
aifects the spiritual man, are apt to push nature study 
aside as a “fad.” There are those of us who believe 
it possible to bring boys and girls, through the study 
of animal and plant life, into more sympathetic and 
loving relations with nature, to appreciate its 


beauties and harmonies, and, at the same _ time 
through related literature, get culture of mind and 
heart while studying the practical. 

For him who studies the child as well as the sub- 
ject, there is vastly more in “Nature and Culture” 
lessons than a happy blending of the practical and 
cultural elements in education. 
method as well as of matter. 

Nature study exalts the child, the individual. Each 
chi must see and think and express for himself. 
When pupils begin to see things from different view 
points and each tells it as he sees it, the teacher will 
soon learn the folly of the routine memorizing of 
facts and of the continual saying of words. Whether 
the thir:gs learned are of any consequence or not, a 
faithful attempt to do such work in the schools will 
lead to better methods in teaching reading, language, 
literature, geography and in fact to better results in 
all the recognized work of the school. The two 
purposes, the acquisition of knowledge and the de- 
velopment of power, can be most happily united in 
nature study. It keeps interest to the highest point 
and with intense interest there is hardly any limit to 
what children can do. Without interest little will be 
accomplished either in acquiring knowledge or in 
mind-culture. 


It is a question of 


The main purpose, then, in urging nature study in 
the rural schools is not “practical agriculture, horti- 
culture and floriculture,” not altogether to‘ lay the 
foundation for higher study of the sciences, although 
these must not be lost sight of in planning any course 
of study. It will not do to emphasize the utility in 
everything done ; why lose sight of it? Can there not 
be a proper “balancing of ratios” in the mental diet 
for children as well as in the food for steers? 

Nature study on its practical side will gradually 
develop into the study of soil, of plant life and the 
adaptation of one to the other; into the study of the 
relation and interdependence of animal and plant 
life ; then into man’s control of all these forces to the 
highest general welfare of the community. Whether 
the community is agricultural in a broad or limited 
sense, will determine to what extent and to what di- 
rection these special lessons shall be carried. 

Missouri is more an agricultural than a mining, 
manufacturing and commercial state, hence the ne- 
cessity of giving nature study above the fourth year 
in the rural schools a trend leading more directly to 
agriculture. The lessons presented by Dr. Thom in 
this bulletin are but the beginning of a series pro- 
posed for the above-named purpose. In this work 
the State Board of Agriculture, the Agricultural Col- 
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lege and the State School Department unite efforts 
and energies. 
JEFFERSON City, Mo. 





LITERATURE IN PRIMARY GRADES. 





BY BESSIE LL. PUTNAM. 





There is still a great tendency to limit the little 
folks to the jingles which have from early times held 
their place in classical nursery lore. These have their 
mission, the fulfillment of which should not be cur- 
tailed. Yet they should not totally exclude work of 
a higher grade, which can in many instances be assi- 
milated with profit. 

It has been truthfully said that literature worthy 
of the name may be read and re-read many times, 
each perusal revealing new beauties and giving new 
inspirations. Bearing this in mind, we surely need 
not be discouraged if a child does not at the first 
reading fully grasp the meaning of the text. With 
a little assistance, the curtain may be thrust aside 
and word pictures brought to aid its development and 
happiness. I once knew a six-year-old who called for 
Enoch Arden every evening, finally falling asleep 
with tear-stained eyes during the reading. Again, 
a four-year-old pleaded so earnestly for the memory 
gems of her older sisters that it seemed cruel to deny 
her; and now her keen enjoyment of, 

“The cowslip startles in meadows green 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice; 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace,” 
is satisfactory evidence that the English classics have 
a mission among the little folks. ‘True, some words 
and phrases must be explained, but this is not diffi- 
cult, and the bright glimpses of nature study are 
often, as in the quotation given, as valuable as those 
of the literature itself. 


In fact, nature is the key to literature, though we 
ofttimes place the relationship inversely. Only by 
an ability to interpret the former is an appreciation of 
the latter approximated. Says Longfellow, 

“And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying, ‘Here is a story book 
Thy father has written for thee.’ 


” 


What child will be insensible to the happiness of 
Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy,” as he reveled among the 
birds and bees, berry-stained lips bearing witness 
that his pleasures were neither visionary nor restrict- 
ed to vision! Lowell’s ice palace and picture of 
spring in “The Vision of Sir Launfal” may be brought 
within the grasp of the youngest readers. And what 


more beautiful picture of trust than Celia Thaxter’s 
“The Sandpiper?” 





THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION, 


BY ESTELLE GARDINER. 








When Columbus and his companions first landed 
on our shores, a little over four centuries ago, what 
did they find in the way of civilization? 

I think we may answer, nothing, for the barbarous 
warlike savages they found here, only made it much 
more difficult for his followers to settle and cultivate 
the land. And then came the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
founders of our religion in America; bringing with 
them their stern ideas of worship and truth, which, in 
time, overcame all others, severing us from the power 
at Rome, and rendering us the free-thinking people 
that we are. But all this time and for many years 
after, they still owed their allegiance to a foreign 
king, until that king, by his own acts of injustice; 
destroyed their sense of love and obedience to the 
mother country, and laid the way for that great revo- 
lution, which made us a free people, and a nation. 

Then, when they were laboring for the advance- 
ment of their own country, the one they had fought 
for, and so nobly earned, then did the work of im- 
provement and civilization begin in earnest. Inven- 
tions followed each other in quick succession, each 
one encouraging the people, and making labor light- 
er. Colleges were erected for the cultivation of the 
mind, and they have on their records names which 
will never die and many of which but shine the 
brighter, on comparison with those of the old coun- 
try. In every way we have rapidly advanced, and to 
American genius does the world owe the most won- 
derful inventions of the present day. 

Consider our rank among nations, as chief, save 
one, and then think of the difference in time it has 
taken us to reach that eminence. The American 
nation has been in existence but a little over a hun- 
dred years, while those of the old world have been 
centuries in advancing to their present state. But 
we may wonder what has caused this difference, what 
has made people of the same race accomplish so 
much more in the same time? The answer to this 
enigma is contained in the following lines of a great 
poet: 

“Religion, virtue, progress, truth, whate’er we call 
A blessing—Freedom is the pledge of all.” 
BROADWAY, FLUSHING, L. I., N. Y. 


We want your knowledge, not your will or your 
whim. 
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A SCHOOLMA’AWM’S GRIT. 


“Miss Amelia 
teaches the ward school in district No, 2, Saugatuck 
to reach the school building she has to row up and across the 


The Saugatuck Commercial says: Schriver 


In order 


Kalamazoo River about a mile, night and morning On a 
homeward trip recently she could not find the key to un 
lock her boat, which was made fast by a chain to a 
several inches in diameter, Nothing daunted, Miss Schriver 
secured an ax and chopped the tree down, released the boat, 
‘A Life on the 
Wave and a Home on the Rolling Deep.’ It 
termination that wins In the battle of life.” 


tree 


and rowed for home singing cheertly, Ocean 


in such de 


THE TEACHER’S DAILY PREPARATION. 


If the teacher would only carefully prepare the lessons of 
the following day, many of the mistakes in the class results 
might be prevented. The matter In-each grade seems to 
the respective teacher easy, thoroughly understood by her, 
and certainly she feels that it is an easy matter to present 
it to her class. Why take time to go over 
known? Why, indeed? Many a matter seems simple until it 
is actually undertaken; and not until it Is undertaken do the 
diMicult little catches present themselves. She may take 
an arithmetic lesson and glance it over, concluding that 
there is nothing in it to dwell on; she has explained them 
nall—each as soon as read. Let her, however, 
work them out and she may find that her 
not right. Let it be a rule to go over 
they are taught; let outside interesting stories be brought in 
to enliven the lessons in history and geography, 
short time the pains thus taken will be amply repaid by the 
better results of the whole class.—Sel. 


what is well 


sit down and 


answer in one is 
all lessons before 


and in a 





THE SCHOOLS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


In the superintendents’ recent meeting President Draper of 
of Tilinois, said, without comment, that he 
to remove the schools from their orig! 


the University 
could see a tendency 
nal plan—they are in danger of ceasing to be common 
schools. There are some reasons for the view, 
itis. ‘The inerease in the paraphernalia of public education 
is making it more and more difficult for the common man 
to keep his children in school. It often requires a home 
sacrifice as unjust as it is unnecessary and thus contributes 
to the approach of caste. The same condition is better 
seen in the church. It is but a reflection of the greater 
movement—the growth away from the simple conceptions 
of government and social organizations of our forefathers 
toward a complexity impossible to foretell. | Democracies 
seem to be growing imperial while monarchies are more 
democratic—a necessary result of progress, no doubt, but 
associated with anxiety. In educational matters we can 
afford to be conservative in this particular. Keep the com 


startling as 


mon schools for the common people—all the Any 


development which makes it hard for the poor man’s child 


people. 
to attend school is a 
ldeal, 
of the 


movement away from the American 


Nevertheless, in the training of teachers, the work 


college, the normal school, and the institutes fosters 


the change.—Child Study and Adolescence, 


THE INEVITABLE PROGRESS. 


that on the whole present develop- 
The realistic 
shape Institutions more 


It is safe to assume 
ments will go on, and practical trend will 
and more completely to the needs 
of modern society. We shall continue to ask with even 
greater earnestness what do young people need to fit them 
better for the life they must soon take up? As the competi- 
tlon of that life becomes closer and more exacting, we shall 
be compelled to discriminate more intelligently and to cast 
off superfluities. Variety in training will not be given up, 
but pupils will be helped more skilfully to find themselves 
to have far-reaching aims of thelr own and to work through 
thelr studies towards realizing them. Thus the spirit of 
and with it the extent and kind 


The change from control by 


the school will be improved, 


of work done. force to ra 
tional control, which has made such marked progress during} 
the past century, will not be complete until this result, al- 


ready seen in the best schools, has become general. This 


means, moreover, the accomplishment of the great change 
from formal to real teaching which is now in progress. Ey- 
erything done in the schoolroom must be consciously and im 
mediately related to the realities of life, 


to know more fully and better the world of things 


must directly help 
and men, 
It may require various changes in our machinery to secure 
such results—the change in grammar grades from the grade 


teacher system to the department teacher, the breaking 


down of the “lock-step” plan of management and larger in 


dividualization—but the end will be steadily pursued.—Wis- 


consin Journal of Education. 


THE ART OF READING. 


“The art of reading to the best advantage implies the com 
mand of adequate time to read. The art of having time 
to read depends on knowing how to make the best use of 
our days, Days are short and time is fleeting, but no one’s 


day ever holds less than 24 hours. Engrossing as one’s 


all the time re- 
The 
the 15 minutes waiting for din 


occupation may be, it need never consume 
maining from sleep, refreshment and social intercoure. 
half-hour 


ner given to the book 


before breakfast, 
wish to read, will soon finish 
it and make room for The busiest 
known have often been the most intelligent and the widest 
The idle person never knows how to make use of 
odd moments; the busy Yet the 


majority of people go through life without ever learning 


you 
another. men I have 
readers. 
one always knows how. 
the great lesson of supreme value of moments. 

“Let us suppose that you determine to devote two hours 
every day to reading. That is equivalent to more than 700 
or to three months of working time, of eight 

What could you not do in the three months 


hours a year, 
hours a day. 














if you had all the time to yourself? You could almost learn 
a new language, or master a new science; yet this two hours 
a day, which would give you three months of free time ev- 
ery year, is frittered away, you scarcely know how, in aim- 
less matters that lead to nothing. A famous writer of our 
century—Edward Bulwer-Lytton—devoted only four hours 
a day to writing; yet he produced more than sixty volumes 
of fiction, poetry, drama, and criticism, of singular literary 
merit. The great naturalist, Darwin, a chronic sufferer 
from a depressing malady, counted two hours a day a fortu- 
nate day’s work for him; yet he accomplished results in the 
world of science which render his name immortal.”’—A. R. 
Spofford, in “Books for All Readers.” 





OVER-THOROUGHNESS. 


“We must, therefore, in the science of pedagogy, first fix 
in our minds the ideals, and then we must see how to ele- 
vate the child toward those ideals. We must ascertain 
what studies are necessary, and at the same time discover 
how much study of them is good and wholesome, and where 
they begin to be hurtful and arrest development. We all 
know how the good teacher loves to have her pupils linger 
on the round of the ladder where she is laboring. Under 
the plea of thoroughness she detains them, sometimes a year 
or more, on a lower round, not to their advantage but to 
their detriment. Before they ascend to the next round 
they have become listless and mechanical in their habits 
of study; and yet, it is certain that the school discovered 
an essential part of its method when it first saw the import- 
ance of thoroughness. Thoroughness is necessary in all 
good instruction, but it is not good when carried to a point 
where induration, or hardening into habit begins. For at 
first a child increases his development in will power and 
arouses many faculties by the thorough exercise of one 
aculty; then, by degrees, the repeated acts of will power 
begin to produce a habit and the mind begjns to act uncon- 
sciously in the line where it at first acted with so much 
effort of the will; then, at last, the habit becomes nearly 
all and the mental development ceases. The other faculties 
are not any more aroused by the effort, but only one slender 
line of activity is brought into use and unconscious habit 
does most of the work. The induration has taken place and 
the continuance of thoroughness along this line robs other 
activities of nervous energy and absorbs them. A machine- 
like energy supervenes in place of intellect. What was at 
first an intellectual synthesis has sunk down into use and 
wont. It has been relegated to the realm of instinct, or to 
the forms of life activity, but little above automatism.—Ad- 
dress by Dr. W. T. Harris. 





“Until teachers are so circumstanced that they can take 
the initiative in school work, they cannot direct, lead, or in- 
spire the child to take the intiative in thought or action. The 
great mission of reform is the full recognition of the indi- 
viduality of the teacher.’’—Mrs. Ella F. Young. 





yet up at a regular hour every morning and work until 
the things that are before you are finished. Don’t drop 
what you have in hand because it is 5 o’clock.—Russell Sage, 
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CARE OF THE TEETH. 





Special pains should be taken in all primary grades to 
show the children how to care for their teeth, inasmuch as 
it is_at this age that the temporary teeth begin to decay 
and loosen. Neglect now may mean irreparable loss in 
later life. 

Have ready on the board drawings of the teeth as they 
appear in each jaw, and also an enlarged drawing of a sin- 
gle tooth. Ask the children to come one at a time to the 
board and find some of the differences between front and 
back teeth. 

Why do we need teeth with thin, sharp edges in front? 
Which teeth do we use mostly in chewing our food? How 
are they shaped? What kind of teeth has the cat? The 
horse? ¢ 

Bring to the class the tooth of some animal which has 
been thoroughly cleaned and show the hard, smooth sub- 
stance which covers it. Explain how this keeps the tooth 
strong and well and prevents it from aching, just as the 
skin on our bodies keeps them from getting hurt. Tell the 
class that this covering is very thin, and that if we bite 
hard substances with our teeth we may crack it or even 
split it off in places; then the tooth will soon ache. 

Show that clean teeth and a clean mouth are necessary 
because the inside of the mouth is so warm that bits of 
food begin to spoil and hurt the teeth. Explain just how 
the toothbrush should be used, first up and down the teeth, 
then across them, both front and back. 

Teach the children to brush their teeth gently but thor- 
oughly after each meal, using a soft brush and plenty of 
warm water, taking care to clean the back side of the 
teeth, as well as the front. Show them also how to remove 
particles from the spaces between ,the teeth by using bits of 
floss silk. 

Rouse their enthusiam by telling them the story of Gen- 
eral Roosevelt and his Rough Riders as they went into bat- 
tle at El Caney. How all the luggage had to be left behind 
except the mackintoshes, which protected them from the 
heavy rains, but they needed their tooth brushes so much 
that every man stuck his in his hatband and carried it in 
this way rather than go without it. Form a toothbrush 
brigade in your own school for each boy and girl to join 
who will try to take as good care of the teeth as did this 
regiment of United States soldiers.—School Physiology 
Journal, 


The lesson that comes to us from the pages of history, from 
the teaching of all the wise and prudent, and from our own 
observation as we have seen the failures and successes of 
men, is the truth which has been put in many forms, and 
which is true in all of them, that while it is a good thing to be 
great, it is a great thing to be good. 





Be jealous of your civic rights. Take a wholesome inter- 
est in public affairs, but do not let politics or anything else 
intérfere with the rigid administration of your private duties. 
The state is made up of individuals.—Russell Sage. 





“The child is over-taught. He is exploited too much. He 
needs an opportunity to develop, to do something that will 
cultivate habits of intellectual industry.”—J. F. Millspaugh, 
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Another professor has left Leland Stanford University. 





The population of London is now 6,578,7784. That of New 
York State is only 7,268,012. 





The ocean liners arriving late at the New York port have 
averaged over 1,000 immigrants each. 





Last month a vessel started from Chicago to make its way 
through the great lakes to and across the ocean to Europe. 





There were 300 cases of ivy poisoning in Evanston, IIl., 
in one year, some cases resulting in insanity or death. An 
effort is being made to exterminate it. 





The British war in Scuth Africa has been costing about 
$7,500,000 a week. Taxes have been increased and a loan 
of $300,000,000 has been made by the government. 





Gen. Fitz John Porter, who was expelled from the army 
in 1862, and restored after years of fruitless effort, is hope- 
lessly ill at an advanced age at Morristown, N. J. 





The Buffalo exposition formally opened May ist, but the 
more impressive ceremonies are to occur later, when the 
various departments will be completed and in running order. 





Mrs. Lyman J. Gage died May 17. Her sickness is sup- 
posed to date from exposure on inauguration day, aggravat- 
ed by too many social functions. She was buried in Chi- 
cago. 





The new store building of Marshall, Field & Co., Chicago, 
will have solid concrete pillars for the foundation, which will 
go 90 feet into the ground to bed rock. 
average seven feet in diameter. The building will cover 
the site of Central Music Hall, now being torn down. 


These pillars will 





The International Association of Newspapers and Authors 
is now issuing copyrighted books for 25 cents, which the 
public has been paying $1.25 and $1.50 for. The venture 
is under the belief that the largely increased sales will justi- 
fy it. The movement is for forty weeks, or the rest of the 
year. ‘ 





At last the amount of indemnity which the Chinese are 
to pay is settled. It is the modest sum of $327,000,000. The 
next step is to collect it, which is quite another matter. 
That involves the internal government of the country, and 
must be determiped in a cautious manner. 
is not good for a speedy settlement. 


The prospect 





Jas. Callahan, arrested for the kidnaping of Edward Cud 
ahy, Jr., was acquitted of the charge by an Omaha jury. 
The presiding judge scored the jury, saying that he did not 
see how they could return such a verdict after hearing such 
a clear line of evidence. The reward of $50,000 for the ar- 


rest of Pat Crowe has been withdrawn. 
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Mrs. Carrie Nation, of recent saloon-smashing notoriety, is 
naw said to be insane. While imprisoned in the Wichita 
(Kan.) jail, she had to be tied part of the time to keep her 
from injuring herself. 

May 20 two men left San Francisco to make the trip to 
New York in an automobile, where they are to deliver a 
package from Gen. Shafter to Gen. Miles. 
will be about 4,000 miles. 


The distance 





As the result of a personal quarrel over their records, 
Senators Tillman and McLaurin of South Carolina, have 
resigned their positions and will go before the people for en- 
dorsement. Just twenty years ago two Senators resigned 
to get an endorsement from the New York legislature, but 
the latter body failed to endorse and both were defeated. 





Sir William Van Horne, of Canada, has bought up the 
railroads of Cuba, and is building more, for the purpose of 
developing the islands. He expects to colonize different 
parts with people from Spain, Galicia, Canary Islands, and 
the Central and South Americas, as best adapted to the 
climate. The undertaking is a gigantic one, and the results 
will be watched with great interest. 





Ex-Gov. Jas. S. Hogg, of Texas, has suddenly come into 
possession of a great fortune, estimated at $3,000,000, by 
the purchase of valuable oil and iron ore lands in Texas. He 
500 of the richest oil lands, and 1,500 
of the best iron lands, with a big foundry, furnaces, and 
everything needed for immediate operations. 
big syndicate, which will be independent of 
iron trust. 


has acres acres 


He heads a 


the oil or 





Adelina Patti will offer for sale her beautiful Welsh sum- 
mer home, called Craig y Nos, to the highest bidder, June 18. 
It is furnished in such elegance as to make it a rival of the 
royal palaces, and is connected with a domain of 433 acres 
of pastures, farms and green houses, all in excellent condi- 
tion. It will be sold with or without its contents. The 
sale is due to the determination of Patti to spend most of 
her time in London. 





The temperance agitation produced by the crusade of Mrs. 
Nation is bearing some fruit. On the first Sunday in May 
the saloons in Kansas City, Mo., were closed, the first time 
since the city’s existence. The same thing happened in 
Waukegan, Ill, and in Omaha, Neb. There was a great 
outery here, since not only the saloons, but also the soda 
fountains, cigar stands, restaurants and theaters were clos- 
ed, and boot blacks not allowed to ply their trade. ’ 





In an address recently delivered before the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University of California, President Hadley of Yale 
made a plea for the forming of an “educational trust” for 
the co-operation or combining of the leading universities of 
the country in an effort to produce higher scholarship and 
better citizenship. He said that such co-operation 
needed to meet the present conditions, which call for fifty 
second-class lawyers, doctors and teachers, instead of ten 
first-class ones. 


was 
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Andrew Carnegie has just surprised all Scotland by offer- 
ing $10,000,000 to four Scottish universities—Edinburg, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, St. Andrews. The money is to provide 
free scholarships, which are to be conned to Scotchmen. The 
gift seems to prove an embarrassment to the schools from 
its very munificence. Just what action will be taken is not 
yet apparent, although it hardly seems likely that they will 
allow so munificent a gift to be refused. 





Gen. H. V. Boynton has been sitting as a censor upon the 
histories used by the pupils of the Washington public 


schools, and has denounced several of the most popular pub- , 


lications as inaccurate. As a consequence they have been 
stricken off the list of text books. His latest attack was 
upon Ridpath’s History of the United States, in which he has 
found so many errors of statement that the board of trus- 
tees have placed it upon the blacklist also. The publishers 
have offered to accept Gen. Boynton’s corrections and issue 
a new edition, but the school board declines to make any 
promises for its restoration. 





The President started with his cabinet to make a tour 
of the West, spending some time in California, and visiting 
a number of cities, both going and returning. The trip 
was conducted according to programme till California was 
reached, when Mrs. McKinley became seriously ill, and was 
in danger of death. This caused the President to cancel 
all further engagements, and to return with Mrs. McKinley 
to Washington as soon as she could endure the journey. At 
this writing she is on the road to recovery, and will, doubt- 
less, reach the White House safely. This change of pro- 
gramme was a great disappointment to many, entailing the 
loss of thousands of dollars. 





Arrangements are now. being completed for eight expedi- 
tions to leave for the North Pole this summer. A Russian 
party will embark in a new ice-crushing steamer; Dr. Bauen- 
dahl the German explorer, will undertake the trip by a 
trolley device, which he hopes will convey him over the ice 
floes; Dr. Kampfe, the Austrian, will start in a submarine 
boat under the ice; Capt. Bernier, the Canadian, will erect, 
as far as he can go, hollow provision stakes; Mr. Peary will 
try again on Eskimo dog sleds; the Duke de Abruzzi and Dr. 
Nansen will travel by reindeer caravans; Frederick Baldwin, 
the American, will climb over the ice pack; and Mr. Well- 
man will go prepared to try all the above-mentioned ways, 
if necessary. 





May 9th will long be remembered by many as the wildest 
ever seen on the New York stock exchange. Values had 
been advancing for some time, but a desperate struggle be- 
tween two monied factions for a majority of Northern Pa- 
cific stock precipitated a panic. Men fought like mad men, 
and fortunes were made and lost in an hour. Not only the 
regular gambler was caught, but many clerks, farmers, per- 
sons of various occupations, and even women, lost their 
money, some their all. Had not the banks come quickly 
to the rescue the business of the whole country would have 
suffered. The influence of the calamity was felt in Lon- 
don, and was said to be averted there by the personal in- 
terference of J. Pierpont Morgan, the New York capitalist. 


Amonng the recent deaths of prominent men was the 
sudden demise of Hon. John R. Tanner, ex-governor of Ili- 
nois.. He served throughout the Civil War while only a 
boy, and after several years on the farm, devoted the re- 
mainder of his active life to politics, being in turn sheriff, 
state legislator, United States marshal, deputy United 
States treasurer and governor of Illinois. He was chair- 
man of the State Central Committee of his party during 
several campaigns, and was defeated for the United States 
Senate by Shelby M. Cullom. Though not a college-bred 
man, he had that practical comprehensive command of his 
abilities and full development of his native resources which 
constitute the true education. He was in touch with the 
common people, and therein was his success. 





THE MODERN SCHOOL TEACHER. 





"Twas Saturday night, and a teacher sat 
Alone her task pursuing; 

She averaged this, and she averaged that, 
Of all that her class was doing. 

She reckoned percentage so many boys, 
And so many girls all counted, 

And marked all the tardy absentees, 
And to what all the absence amounted. 


Names and residence wrote in full, 
Over many columns and pages; 

Canadian, Teutonic, African, Celt, 
And averaged all their ages. 

The date of admission of every one, 
And cases of flagellation; 

And prepared a list of graduates 
For the county examination. 


Her weary head sank low on her book, 
And her weary heart still lower: 

For some of her pupils had little brains, 
And she could not furnish more. 

She slept, she dreamed, it seemed she died, 
And her spirit went to Hades. 

And they met her there with a question fair, 
“State what the per cent of your grade is!” 


Ages had slowly rolled away, 
Leaving but partial traces, 

And the teacher’s spirit walked one day 
In the old familiar places. 

A mound of fossilized school reports 
Attracted her observation, 

As high as the State House dome, and as wide 
As Boston since annexation. 


She came to the spot where they buried her bones, 
And the ground was well built over; 

But laborers digging threw a skull 
Once planted beneath the clover. 

A disciple of Galen, wandering by, 
Paused to look at the diggers; 

And plucking the skull up, look’d through the eye, 
And saw it was lined with figures. 


“Just as I thought,” said the young M. D.— 
“How easy it is to kill ’em! 
Statistics ossified every fold 
Of cerebrum and cerebellum.” 
“It’s a great curiosity, sure.” said Pat, 
“By the bones you can tell the creature!’ 
“Oh, nothing strange,” said the doctor; “that 
Was a nineteenth century teacher.” 
—Chicago Tribune, 
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BUSY WORK. 


——_— 


A SCHOOL MUSEUM. 

Nothing can benefit the children in a practical way more 
than to have a great many things, about which they are 
studying, in a place where they can see and handle them. 
No picture of a cotton pod can convey so vivid a mental pic- 
ture to the child as the one he gets after he has had the 
cotton ball in his hand. No description of the alum that 
may be placed before the child can leave lasting impression 
on him equal to that he obtains when he sees, 
tastes the substance. 

There are so many common things that are so little known 
and yet are so easily obtained that it is almost a mystery 
that every school does not have a good museum. One of 
the difficulties is the case to contain the minerals, etc., but 
this the older boys will provide if the matter is properly 
brought before them. There ought to be a case with doors 
and a lock and key. This key should be kept by 
one appointed by the school for that purpose. 

The following is a good list to begin with, and it can be 
very much increased in a short time: 


feels and 


some 


Allspice, the fruit of the pemento tree. 
Amber, a fossil, found on the shores of the Baltic sea. 


Alum, a substance made by chemical processes; it is also 
dug from the ground. 
Borax, a mineral found in California, Japan, Chile, and 


Bolivia. 
Cloves, the dried flowers of the clove tree. 
Coffee, the kernel from the berry of the tree. 
Cocoa, the seeds of the cocoa tree. 
Cardamom, the seeds of tropical plants. 
Caraway, the seed of a wild plant. 
Cinnamon, the inner bark of the cinnamon tree. 
Cork, the outer bark of the cork oak. 
Camphor, a gum from the camphor tree. 
Cauotchouc, the gum from trees in tropical countries. 
Cotton, the covering of the seeds of the cotton plant. 
Emery, a mineral dug from the ground. 
Flax, the fiber of a plant. 
Gamboge, a yellow gum from the gamboge tree. 
Gutta-percha, a gum from the sap of the Isonandra tree 
Graphite, a mineral used for pencils. 
Gelatine, a jelly prepared from the tissues of animals. 
Glue, a coarse gelatine. 
Hemp, the fibre of a plant. 
Isinglass, a gelatine from fish. 
Iceland moss, a plant. 
Indigo, the sap of the indigo plant. 
Irish moss, a plant; a sea weed. 
Linseed, the seeds of the flax plant. 
Lard, the fat of hogs. 
Linen, cloth made from the fiax plant. 


Mustard, 
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the seed of a plant. 
Mace, the blossom of the nutmeg tree. 


Madder, the root of an herb. 
Musk, a perfume from an animal. 
Nutmegs, the fruit of the nutmeg tree. 
Raisins, sun-dried grapes. 

Rice, the seed of the rice plant. 


Rattan, 


Sulphur, a mineral. 


Sarch, 


the stem of a plant. 


an extract from potatoes, corn, etc. 


Sago, a starch from certain palm trees. 
Saffron, from the yellow crocus. 


Salt, a mineral from mines, or from salt water by evapo- 
ration. 


Sponges, the skeletons of certain sea animals. 
Senna, the dried leaves of the cassia plant. 
Saltpeter, a mineral, also manufactured. 


Tea, the dried leaves of the tea plant. 


Turpentine, a distillation from the gum of pine trees. 


Tallow, 
Vanilla, 


the fat of oxen or sheep. 
from the vanilla bean. 
All of these can be obtained, 


a few at a time, 


exhibited 


to the school, and put in the museum. Their origin and use 


should be known to all children; 
nection with geography; 


they have 


a close con- 


Manila hemp, for example. 


TESTS IN SPELLING. 


Here are one hundred words that are in common use. 
We ought to know how to spell them, but can we do so? 
Try them in the Institute. 


1. efficiency, 
2. occurrence, 
3. guitar, 
4. parasol, 
5. recital, 
6. intercede 
7. palatial, 
8. Horace, 
9. naught, 
10. phrase, 
11. European, 
2. apprise, 
18. grandeur, 
14. begging, 
15. frigid, 
16. partisan, 
17. sieve, 
18. itinerant, 
19. privilege, 
20. dedicate, 
21. noticeable 
22. Schoharie 
23. idolatry, 
24. piracy, 
25. British, 
26. municipal, 
27. accountant, 
28. prevalence, 
29. hesitancy, 
30. external, 
31. abstinence, 
32. celery, 
33. internally, 
34. gizzard, 


35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 


44. 
45. 


46. 


quarrel, 
paradise, 
dirge, 
liniment, 
Connecticut, 
nuisance, 
indicative, 
perceive, 
massacre, 
separate, 
flannel, 
stencil, 
menagerie, 
implicit, 
passable, 
assailant, 
florid, 
obtuse, 
pocket, 
scholar, 
abundance, 
movable, 
perish, 
tantalize, 
vase, 
criticise, 
pavilion, 
Susquehanna 
geyser, 
lettuce, 
elapse, 
plaintiff, 
slimy, 


catarrh, 
inherent, 
relieving, 
fallacy, 
prairie, 
scythe, 
pedigree, 
Elizabeth, 
pageant, 
rocky, 
Champlain, 
rarefy, 
integral, 
legacy, 
grievance, 
picnic, 
motor, 
artillery, 
Jamaica, 
fountain, 
parcel, 
forgotten, 
existence, 
intersperse, 
bagged, 
hammer, 
changeable, 
gorgeous, 
cellar, 
palisade, 
Illinois, 
refusal, 
Chautauqua. 
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ABBREVIATION. 
Write abbreviations for: 
postmaster, . quart, 
captain, degree, 
dollar, account, 
bushel, colonel, 
peck, postscript, 
minute, barrels, 
pound (weight) gallon, 
notice well, example, 
lieutenant-colonel, pound (money), 
general, major-general, 
sergeant, the square root of 16. 
barrel, 
Write the words for which the following abbreviations 
stand: 
Sr. Rocky Mts. 
Dr. C. Fear. 
e. g. MS. 
7. mm MSS. 
Xmas. G. O. D. 
14th inst. A. O. U. W. 
Mt. Hood. 10th prox. 
G. of Mexico. Sandwich Ids, 
Jr. P. O. Order. 
Cr. Vol. IIl., pp. 14-16. 
te gs : from 54 B. C. to 43 A. LE 
Y. M. C. A. fig. 2, p. 26. 
12th ult. 





WHEN TOMMY GOES TO SCHOOL. 
When Tommy goes to school it takes 
Mamma and Kate and me 
To start him off, because he makes 
Quite work enough for three. 
Katie must find his coat and cap; 
I try to hear his rule. 
It’s always an exciting time 
When Tommy goes to school. 





Mamma must cut his sandwiches 
And lay in quite a stock, 
While Katie warms his rubbers well. 
And I must wateh the clock. 
He eats his breakfast first of all, 
While ours is getting cool. 
It’s always an exciting time 
When Tommy goes to school. 
—Emma E. Marean, in Little Men and Women. 





EXAMINATION LAPSES. 


—_ 


Sometimes the so-called blunders that crop out in written 
answers to examination questions show a keenness of in- 
sight, a discriminating appreciation of “the eternal veri- 
ties,” and a sense of humor that ought to rebuke the fram- 
ers of the questions. The candidate who wrote the follow- 
ing answers deserves more credit than the examiner who 
wrote the questions: 

Q. Where are ostrich feathers produced? 

A. They grow upon the hide. 

Q. Why is the Sahara dry? 

A. The Sahara is dry on account of the lack of moisture. 

Q. What is the author’s aim in the last act of the Mer- 
chant of Venice? 

A. The author's aim in this act is to close the play. 


THE SQUIRREL’S DELIGHT. 


— 


By Harriette Rhea. 





Two college girls started for a walk up Mount Tom one 
lovely September afternoon. When they came to the foot 
of the mountain, where the road winds through the woods, 
Ruth took out of her bag three apples.. Two were large 
enough, but one was immense in size—one of the prizg ap- 
ples from an agricultural fair. Smooth, round, and red, 
it was a beauty to behold. 

“Now, we'll each take one, but we’ll keep this monster 
until we come down, and then divide it, for a half will be 
all we can eat.” 

“Don’t carry it all the way up, then,” said Dorothy. “Why 
not hide it behind this great tree? Nobody will see it.” 

So they found a little nook under the leaves, tucked the 
apple into it, and then went on, eating the other two. 

The long shadows had fallen into the valley, when they 
came down laughing and talking, without a care in the 
world. 

Suddenly Ruth exclaimed, “Our apple! It must be right 
here. Oh, Dorothy! hush, but look, look!’ 

There, right on the top of the apple, sat a red squirrel. 
He had evidently just found his prize, and the most supreme 
delight had taken possession of his whole being. He smelt 
of it, then glanced around to see if anybody else was coming 
to rob him, took a quick nibble, and, finding it genuine, ac- 
tually lifted up his two front paws in ectasy, as if life was 
too full of happiness. 

Down went the two girls on the ground, holding each 
other’s hands and watching the quick movements of the 
squirrel. 

By and by he stopped and seemed to meditate. He had 
evidently eaten his fill, but the apple was by no means ex- 
hausted. What should he do? He took another feeble bite, 
but his stomach was too full. 

He whisked around, sat still again and then got slowly 
down. The girls had always supposed a squirrel couldn’t 
fe slow. He looked back once at the tempting fruit, and 
then leaped away. 

“Had he gone to invite a company?” was the question the 
two spectators asked each other. “Oh! let us just wait and 
see.” 

And it wasn’t long before Bushy Tail came in sight again, 
bringing two other squirrels with him. The two visitors 
leaped upon the apple, but Bushy politely held back, and 
there the girls left them, to enjoy a feast alone.—The Out- 
look. 
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WHAT IS A KINDERGARTEN? By 


George Hansen, Landscape Archi- 

tect, Berkeley, Cal, Cloth, 76 pages. 

This book serves a twofold purpose. 
It tella how to arrange and beautify 
the grounds, and at the same time, how 
to arrange the plants so as to be most 
attractive and instructive to the child, 
It is a neatly arranged book. 

G. BE. W. 
THER WOODPERCKERS. By Fannie 

Hardy HKekstorm, Cloth, 12mo, 131 

pages, Price $1. Houghton, Mifflin 

& Go,, Boston and New York. 

This book takes up a certain num- 
ber of this group of birds and pre- 
sents their characteristics in a plain, 
straightforward way. It is well illus- 
trated and, I should think, it will fill 
a certain mission, G. BK. W. 


CHATTY READING IN) BLEMEN- 
TARY SOLENCK. Books I, IL and 
Ill. Cloth, 12mo, pages 124, 131 and 
I8G, respectively, Longmans, Green 
& Co. YL and 08 Fifth avenue, New 
York, 

The contents of these readers are 
made up of stories of nature, They 
are collected principally from the ant- 
mal kingdom. They are well arranged, 
nicely printed and beautifully — illus- 
trated, G. BE. W. 


STORIES AND TALES FROM THE 
ANIMAL WORLD, By Emma M, ©. 
Greenleaf, Cloth, 12mo, 248 pages. 
Price $1.25. Kdueational Publishing 
Company, Boston, New York, ete. 
In this book the stories of the life 

and habits of some of our most fa- 

miliar animals are told in a very pleas- 
ing and instructive manner, The illus- 
trations are good and apt. It will be 

a very Interesting book for children, 

and will give them much valuable in- 

formation about animals in general. 
G. BE. W. 

CONSTRUCTIVE FORM WORK. By 
William N. Hailmann, A, M,, Ph. D. 
Cloth, 12mo, 50 pages. Price 50 cents. 
Cc, C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass, 
The purpose of this book, as stated 

by its author, “is: to develop clear 

geometrical notions, te give skill in ac- 

eurate construction, to cultivate a 

healthy aesthetic feeling, the power of 

visualizing creatively in geometrical 
design, and thus, incidentally, to stim- 


ulate genuine vital interest in the study 
intended 
for the grammar grades, and will make 
an excellent preparation for the study 
of geometry In the high school. 

G. BK. W. 


of geometry.” The work Is 


THE BLAISDELL SPELLER. Book 
I. By Wtta A. Blaisdell and Mary FP, 
Blaisdell, Cloth, 12mo, 96 pages 
Price 16 cents. The Maemillan Com- 
pany, 66 Fifth avenue, New York, 
This book, which is called a speller, 

is nothing more than a 

reader 

Ago, 

of those old books, but the necessity of 


model of a 


used some twenty-five years 


It may be good to resurrect some 


giving them new names is 
parent, 
examine 


not ap 
The authors would do well to 
MeGuffey’s 


closely readers 


and spellers, used some twenty-five 
years ago, before writing other such 
books. G. EK. W. 

EVERYDAY BIRDS. By Bradford 


Torrey. Cloth, 12mo, 106 pages. Price 
$1. Lloughton, Mifflin & Co,, Bos 
ton and New York. 


This is a well written and beautifully 
illustrated with 
tions In colors after Audubon, and two 
The “Table of Con 
what the book is. It is 

Two Little Kings. II. 

Ill, The Brown Creep- 


book, twelve illustra 
from photographs, 
tents’ shows 
ns follows: L. 


The Chickadec 


er. IV. The Brown Thrusher, V. The 
Butcher Bird VI. The Searlet Tan 
ager. VIL. The Song Sparrow. VIII. 


The Field Sparrow and the Chipper. 
LX. Come April Sparrows. X. The Rose 
Breasted Grosbeak. XI. The Blue Jay. 


XII, The Kingbird. XIII. The Hum 
mingbird. NIV. The Chimney Swift. 
XV. Nighthawk and Whip-poor-will. 
XVI, The Flicker, XVIL The Bit 
tern. ANVIL. Birds for Everybody. 
XIX. Winter Pensioners, XX. Watch 
ing the Procession, XXII, Southward 
Bound, 1 think there is a demand for 


such a book. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PSYCTIOLOGY. 
By Daniel Putnam, LL.D., Professor 
of Psychology and Pedagogy in the 


Michigan State Normal College. 
Cloth, l2mo, 300) pages, Price $1. 


American Book Company, New York, 

Cincinnati and Chicago. 

There is nothing new or orlginal in 
this work. It 
direct language 


presents in simple and 
the generally accepted 
principles of psychology. It is, indeed, a 
compilation. The chapter devoted to a 
discussion of the moral and the moral 
law well written. The evil ef- 
fects of hypnotism is not founded upon 


secms 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food| 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from worry, insomnia or 
overwork of mind or body, take 
half a teaspoon of Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass 
of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 











the experience of those who are experi- 
enced in that line of phe- 
nomena, It is adapted to the general 
and to the student, will 
doubtless fill a mission in stimulating 
thought, and will, perhaps, be the 
cause of encouraging the reader to 


psychical 


reader and 


make a more extended research and 
study in psychological subjects. 
G. BE. W. 


How’s This. 





We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price Tic. 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 
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Dr. A. R. Taylor, who has for a 
number of years been the president of 
the IXansas State Normal School at 
Emporia, has been offered the presi- 


dency of the new James Milliken Uni- 
versity at Decatur, IIL, and will prob- 
ably accept the call. Dr. Taylor is one 
of the leading educators in the United 
States. He was for a number of years 
a member of the faculty in Lincoln 
University, at Lincoln, IL, and he will 
be heartily weleomed back to his old 
field of labor. 


SUMMER CLASSES. 

Why not take one or more, studies 
under the Summer Classes in CARNEGIE 
Co_LHGR? The work can be success- 
fully carried on by Correspondence. 
The expenses are light, and satisfaction 
guaranteed. ranches taught: Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, Geography, Physiolo- 
gy, Civil Government, Algebra,Pedagogy, 
Rhetoric, Philosophy, Physical Geogra- 
phy, American Literature, English Lit- 
erature, General History, Geology, Bot- 
any, Psychology, Latin, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Geometry, Art, Cesar, and 
Cicero. Our special terms for introduc- 
ing our Work is $2.00 for any one of the 
above branches, or $5.00 for any five 
branches. A trial Course in Short-hand 
or Book-keeping, $5.00. Enclose 10 cts. 
for trial lesson in any one of the branches 
mentioned. Write for circulars. 

Address President GALBREATH, 

814 N. Ewing Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





THE AKRON ROUTE. 


Through Passenger “Service to Buffalo 
for Pan-American Exposition, 


The opening of the Pan-American Buffalo 
Line—" Akron Route'’—May Sth establishes a 
new outlet from the West and Southwest to 
Chautauqua, Lake Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
St. Lawrence River and Canada resorts. It also 
opens a new tourist route via Buffalo and the 
Niagara frontier to New York and the Kast. 

Schedules for the new route are out, and their 
arrangement indicates passengers over it are 
to have enjoyable trips to and from the Pan- 
American Exposition. 

The service from St. Louis for Pan-American 
Exposition visitors from that gateway and the 
West and Southwest includes two daily trains 
in both directions. The Pan-American Express 
leaves St. Louis Union Station at 8:44 a.m., 
arrives Buffalo 8:15 next morning. This train 
has sleeping caron which passengers may go 
from St. Louis to Chautaugua Lake and Buffalo 
without change. The Buffalo Express leaves 
St. Louis at 8:15 p.m. with sleeping car from St. 
Louis to Columbus and from Columbus through 
to Chautanqua Lake and Buffalo, arriving at 
latter point at 12:50 midnight. Passengers 
occupying sleeping car may remain in their 
berths until 7 a.m. Returning trains leave 
Buffalo daily at 1:00 p.m. arrive St. Louis at 
noon next day; leave Buffalo 6:30 p.m., arrive 
St. Louis 6 40 next evening. 

Information about fares to Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and beyond, stop-over privileges at 
Buffalo, and other details may be ascertained 
by communicating with J. M. CHESBROUGH, 
A. G. P. Agt., St. Louis. 
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Barnes Business College, 


Board of Education Building, St. Louis. 





YOUR . 


CHOICE OF 
FOUR % 

PRACTICAL | 4. 

COURSES. 











Shorthand and Bookkeeping taught by correspondence. 


mation, Address, 


1. The New Short Course,—Bookkeeping and Business Practice. Can be 
completed in three to four months. 


The Advanced Bookkeeping Course.—Inter-communication Busi- 
ness Practice, Advanced Accounting, Office Practice, Banking, etc. 
Can be completed in five to eight months. 


The Shorthand and Typewriting Course.—Including Short Course in 
Bookkeeping, if desired. Can be completed in five to seven months. 

The Full Commercial Course.—Including all of Courses 2and 3. Can 
be completed in ten to twelve months. 


Instruction in Penmanship, Spelling, Business Forms, Business Letter 
Writing, and Practical English is included in each course. 


For catalogue and full infor- 


BARNES BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


909 Locust Street, St. Louis. 





The Southern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
elation will be held in DuQuoin, June 
26, 27 and 28. The program, as pre- 
pared, deals with topics of interest to 
both city and rural teachers, and noted 
lecturers will address the evening ses- 
sions. It is hoped by those having it 
in charge that a large number of 
teachers and visitors will attend. 








Studies in Literature 
BY 
EDWIN A. GREENLAW, A. M. 
Instructor in English in Northwestern University. 


A valuable pamphlet on the study of poetic 
diction, giving a large number of practical exer- 
cises to be worked out hy the student. It is 
exceedingly valuable for class work or for home 
study on the part of the teacher. It gives a new 
insight into the study of poetry. Price, 10c. 


By the same Author 


“STUDIES IN MACBETH,” 


A series of thought questions and topics, and 
directions for studying the drama. Invaluable 
for home study, or for school use. Price, 10c. 


Copies may be obtained by addressing, 


EDWIN A, GREENLAW, 
(tf) Evanston, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVES exist 


lage. Pleasant work and large commissions. 
Send two references and full particulars and 
free equipment will be mailed you. 
MODERN CULTURE MAGAZINE Co., 
Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 


HOME. The University of Chicago 
STU DY esticge courses by corteszond- 


ence in 28 of its ttments, 

including Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 

English, Mathematics, Pysiography. Zoology, 

Physiolgy, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. 

Oey, credit is granted for college courses 

successfully completed. Work may begin at 
any time. For circular address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
(Div. H), CHicaGo, ILx. 








ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY, 
STUCKSTEDE & BRO. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes, 
of best quality Copper and Tin 
& 2838 S,8dSt., St. Louis, Mo. 














Electric Lighted 
Trains 











CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE North-Western Limited Service, 

6.30 p. m. daily to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, cannot be excelled and offers 
the best of everything. Any agent will 
give you information about it. Three 
other first class trains from Chicago also— 
9.00 a. m. Daylight Train, 10.00 p. m, 
Fast Mail and 10.15 p.m. Night Express. 
Call on any agent for tickets or address 


461 Broadway - New York|435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St.,Philadelphia|507 Smithf’ld 8t., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo\!7 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chieago|2King 8t.,£ast, Toronto,Ont. 

















ST. LOUIS-PEORIA LINE. 
(C., P. & St. L. R. R:—St. L., C. & St. P. Ry.) 
Arrive. 


Train. Depart. 
Peoria Pekin and Grafton 
Express. ...............--+-.--00--" 8:18. m 
Springfield and Grafton Mail®* 4:30 pm 
Springfield and Grafton Mail 
Peoria, Pekin, Springfield & 





Grafton Express 220000000. cece * 7:30pm 
* Daily. Except Monday. 
} Except fone 2 iN Sunda only. . 
Except Saturday. - Saturday only. 
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McClure’s Magazine for June is brim- 
ful of good things. Among these may 
be mentioned “An Old-Fashioned Woo- 
ing,” “In the World of Graft,” “A Born 
Farmer,’ “The King’s Gold” and 
“Geology and the Deluge.” 


“The Fireman” is the hero of the se- 
ries of “Careers of Danger and Dar- 
ing” in the June issue of St. Nicholas. 
“Wild Flowers I Have Known” are 
sung in humorous verse. “The Prod- 
igal Imp” is the title of a very inter- 
esting little story. 





Among the topics treated editorially 
in the June issue of the Review of Re- 
views, are ‘Parties in the South,” “The 
Cubans at Washington,” “China and 
Indemnity,” “Improvement in Philip- 
pine Conditions.” It also contains two 
important articles on the Buffalo Fair. 


The May issue of Current History 
begins the publication of an Index to 
Periodical Literature, by which the 
reader who desires fuller information 
can at a moment find exactly where to 
turn for it. This department enhances 
greatly the value of this publication. 





“Four-Leaved Clover” is the title of 
the complete novel contained in the 
June number of “New” Lippincott. It 
also contains a number of charming 
short stories, among which may be 
mentioned ‘“‘Her Maiden Name,” “An 
Enemy to the Throne,” and a number 
of poems. 





Leslie’s Monthly for June contains a 
delightful novelette by Mr. Philpotts, 
entitled “Crossways.” Among the other 
stories contained in that issue may be 
mentioned “The Sheriff,’ “The Man 
Who Feared,” “Margininalia,” and an 
interesting article on “Fighting Fires in 
a Coal Mine.” 





“The Story of Little Nell” has been 
taken from Dicken’s “Old Curiosity 
Shop,” freed from the various epi- 
sodes connected with other characters 
and made the relation of the pathetic 
adventures of its little heroine. It 
makes a delightful story, and is espe- 
cially for reading in schools. We take 
great pleasure in recommending it. It 
is issued by the American Book Com- 
pany, at the low price of 50 cents. 


we! 
r 





trained. 


Women’s Salaries 


as book-keepers and stenographers are large—i/ they are thoroughly 
By our unique method of teaching technical and practical 


sul — ne by mail we are giving thousands of women thorough 


We can qualify you in a short time, using only your leisure hours 
for study, to take a position above the drudgery and meagre sala- 
ries usual with beginners in business. Courses also in Teaching and 
Ornamental Design, which can be mastered, by our method, without inter- 


rupting your daily occupation. 


Write for circular of subject interested in. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1261 Scranton, Pa. 


The June Delineator covers many 
varied interests of the home. It shows 
the latest styles; illustrates in colors 
summer millinery; deals with the prob- 
lems of moving day; describes summer 
pastimes for children, and gives its 


readers some very interesting short 
stories. 
Secribner’s for June contains a_ de- 


lightful description of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. Senator Hoar contrib- 
utes to this issue an article on “Ora- 
tory.” Another animal _ serial story 
will be commenced. A delightful sea 
story, entitled “Qn the Echo of the 
Morn,” also appears in this issue. 


The frontispiece of. the June Chau- 
tauquan is a reproduction of the fa- 
mous painting, “Orpheus and Eury- 
dice.” This isSue also contains an illus- 
trated article describing ‘Interoceanic 
Waterways.” Mr. Camp writes on “The 
International Jubilee of the Y. M. C. 
A.” The ibustrated nature study for 
June is on “Bees.’ 


It would be an exacting reader who 
could not find something especially in- 
teresting in the June issue of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. It contains the 
first installment of a charming novel, 
“Aileen,” by Elizabeth Knight Tomp- 
kins; Clifford Howard narrates some 
“Love Stories of the Zoo.” Beside the 
fiction, there are interesting articles on 
fashions, housekeeping, the 

sare of the garden, etc. 


The Century for June is a_ college 
number, giving the delights and diffi- 
culties of “Working One’s Way 
Through College;” the tale of a college 
athlete under the caption, “Wanted 
A Hero,” and “College Training Ta- 
bles.” Ex-President Cleveland gives a 
comprehensive 


cooking, 


discussion of “The 





Venezyela Boundary Question.” It also 
contains the first installment of Mrs. 
Il'rances Hodgson Burnett’s novelette, 
“The Making of a Marchioness.”’ 

“Calumet K: A Romance of a Great 
Wheat Corner,” is commenced in the 
Saturday Evening Post of May 25. It 
is a thrilling story, with wheat specu- 
lation, love and business as its princi- 
pal motives. Ex-President Cleveland 
contributes to the issue of June 1 an 
able paper on “The Waste of Public 
Money.” 

The June number of the_Arena com- 
pletes the twenty-fifth volume of that 
standard review. It contains a number 
of contributions upon topics.of interest 
to students of advanced thought. 
Among these may be mentioned an ar- 
ticle on “Imperialism,” ‘““The Servant 
Girl Question in Social Evolution” and 
“Great Movements of the 
Century.” 


Nineteenth 


The June Success contains a beauti- 
ful story on the new gospel of wealth 
as exemplified in the life of Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst. Lyman J. Gage tells 
the qualities which are essential to 
successful banking. Sir Henry M. 
Stanley gives some striking English 
views of American trusts. Sarah Bern- 
hardt speaks on the peeing an girl of 
to-day. 





The Art Study Company wishes to 
announce to their patrons that begin- 
ning with July, 1901, the Art Study 
Portfolio will be issued monthly  in- 
stead of semi-monthly, the subscrip- 
tion price will be $1 per year in ad- 
vance; single copies, 10 cents. It will 
be issued on the 15th of each month 
and will contain ten pictures from the 
most famous artists. 





*« 














The Sunday-school Times of May 18 
contained the first of a series of arti- 
cles on the life and work of Henry 
Ward Beecher, written by his son-in- 
law, the Rev. Samuel Scoville. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 





In order to introduce its methods of 
teaching by Correspondence, CARNEGIE 
COLLEGE will give ‘‘free tuition’’ to one 
student in each county. Normal, Aca- 
demic and Business Courses are thor- 
oughly taught. For ‘‘free tuition’”’ ap- 
ply to President GaLBREATH, 814 N. 
Ewing avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





Every lover of beautiful pictures 
will be interested in the following lib- 
eral offer: The Art Study Company 
will send to any address upon the re- 
ceipt of 65 cents, a box of six beauti- 
ful etchings, six 8x10 inch mats, a 
tube of paste, a brush, a roll of bind- 
ing paper, rings, hangers and easels. 
They are at 307 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 


The Martha’s Vineyard Summer In- 
stitute has in prospect a course of 
twenty lectures from the gifted Dr. 
James M. Greenwood, superintendent 
of the Kansas City schools. His sub- 
ject will be “Common Sense in Edu- 
cation.” Circulars giving full descrip- 
tion will be forwarded on application to 
Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Madison County Teachers’ Association 
was held at the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, Alton, IL, May 4. The 
address of welcome was delivered by 
Mr. T. H. Perrin, president of the 
Board of Education of Alton, to which 
Superintendent M. Henson responded. 
Mr. ©. A. Parkinson, of Alhambra, de- 
livered an address on “Centrals and 
Finals,” and Miss Bertha Ferguson 
spoke on “The Reach and the Grasp.” 
At the noon hour a delightful lunch 
was served to all the attendants. In 
the afternoon Mr. Frohardt discussed 
“The Practical and Aesthetical in Edu- 
ation,’ Miss Merry spoke on “Writing 
in English,” while Prof. Deitz gave 
“Just a Talk.” Prof, Cook, of St. Louis, 
delivered an address on “The Use of 
Mythical Literature.’ The program 
was interspersed with delightful musi- 
cal selections. 
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NEW PROFESSORS FOR THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 





The executive board of the board of 
curators of the Missouri State Univer- 
sity has selected Dr. Winterton C. Cur- 
tis, now an instructor in Johns Hop- 
kins University at Baltimore, as_ in- 
structor in zoology. Dr. Curtis is a 
graduate of Williams College and of 
Johns Hopkins, where he attained high 
rank. He is a native of Maine, but 
lived quite awhile in Oregon. He is the 
son of a Congregational clergyman, is 
about 28 years old and unmarried. He 
will receive $1,000 a year salary. 
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Dr. O. M. Stewart, instructor in Cor- 
nell University, was elected assistant 
professor in physics at a salary of 
$1,500 a year. Dr. Stewart is about 30 
years of age, married, a native of Mis- 
souri, the son of the Rev. Dr. O. M. 
Stewart, the distinguished Methodist 
minister of Kansas City. Dr. Stewart 
took his first degree at De Pauw in 
1892, and his Ph. D. degree at Cornell 
in 1897. For two years after gradua- 
tion he taught physics in Baker Uni- 
versity, Baldwin, Kan. He was then 
given a fellowship at Cornell, and aft- 
erward put in charge of the junior lab- 
oratory. He is one of the contributors 
to the Universal Johnson’s Cyclopedia. 





mat WABASH - 


Has its own rails and is 
the shortest line from 


Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago% 


To BUFFALO 42 FALLS 


Stop-overs ee “es ang points 
on al 


Only line from St. Louis, via Niagara Falls. 
It crosses Detroit River, one of the most beautiful 
rivers of America, 


For Seen Matter, Rates, ete., eall on nearest 
Wabash 


Ticket Agent, or address 


C. 8. CRANE, Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS, = 








“THE ONLY WaAY.” 
ST. LOUIS 


TO 
CHICAGO. 


4. - PERFECT TRAINS - 4. 


MORNING, NOON, NIGHT AND MIDNIGHT, 


—__—.___—Every Day in the Year. 


The equipment of these trains is matchless in every detail. 





Free Chair 


Cars ; Pullman Compartment and Standard Sleepers ; Cafe Din- 
ing Cars; Parlor Cars with Observation Platforms. 


Chicago & Alton Railway. 


Write for time-tables, rates, etc., to 


D. BOWES, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, - - - - 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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nn ee Your Picture on a Button, JOcts. | HOW TO” 


Stickpin or Hatpin 20 cents. One Doz. Minia- 








Don't gamble. tures 25 cents. Photos returned uninjured. Send 
for Catalogue of PHOTO-JEWELRY and MEDALLIONS. TE ACH 
Be honest; always have the courage Agents Wanted Everywher 
to tell the truth. KELMAN & CO., 328 E, 43d St., Chicago, Ill, 
4 ~~ | DRAWING 
Out of every dollar earned save 25 4 
cents. Save 75 cents if you can, but ——TICKETS TO—— This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
never less than 25. . from day to day.—What to have pupils do. 


what questions to Sogo tg a eng ag a 
Be clean and decent. Don’t do any- Ne\ y k d 5 t quire. The book is for the teacher only, the 
thing that you would be ashamed to CW or ail 0S ofl pupils being 
discuss with your mother. a DRAWING 


Be circumspect in your amusements. VIA———- rovided with models which can be prepared 
—From the Saturday Evening Post. by the teacher and pupils from directions 


given in the book. eachers are also en- 

bs abled to pass an examination in Drawing by 
a7? ei — this Book. The book is substanti- 
stsesesssssesssscesesssscesesossesesssstessssseteeey ally bound and contains 180 diagrams and 


illustrations. Price, 85 cents prepaid. 


SOMETHING his book, with questions at the ‘bottom 
: 
& 








USEFUL GIVE TEN DAYS of each page for the use of teachers prepar- 


ing forexaminations. Price of the complete 
Have you seen our Wonderful STOP OVER AT book prepaid, 85 cents. 


record of the standing of your a for 
each review during the term or year. One 


The pencil that figures with. twist of “+0 | REPORT CARDS 
seen | BOOP AAYGOMENDOSILON | sees aor sxe 


and never make a mistake? 
—_ perry Reg bees J oes ix13 Look at the Schedule. -_ answers for sae er ty fora a - 
o 12x n the nkle of an eye? at ae * ¢y are arranged for the signature o e 
That gives you hundreds of calcula- a nad vay 8:30 ns = 7 +4 en ~ 4 = parents each month. Size of each, 34x6%¢ 
tions with the swiftness and accu- As Slaw Vous 4 6:00 8 00 inches. Assortedcolors. Price, 10 cents per 
racy equaling an expert? Have oe ened td 4585 > =. 9:00 D. 10:84 oe a dozen; three dozen, 25 cents. Send 10 cents 
you seen it? Po ee ene We Be Use Dee eam. St. for sample dozen and try them. 


Through Coaches, Dining Cars, Sleepers and 
Can You Beat It ? Library Cafe Cars from St. Louis, SEAT WORK 
Can you tell as quickly as the pencil, For Guides, Maps, Rates, Sleeping Car and The latest and Best Series of Busy Work 
for instance, how much 11x®24 Railroad Tickets, call at, ee published, By Elizabeth Merrick 
is? or 9x1.80? or 23x81.20? Bic F Ticket Offi nipp, B. 8. 
Sent to any address, postpaid, IG Four 1G et ce, 50 Language Sheets, all different. 
for 25¢ Broadway and Chestnut 50 Arithmetic Sheets, all different. 
f ’ 50 Geography Sheets, all different. 
WM. LEWIS & CO., Or address C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., oo Miscellaneous Sheets, jail different. 
55 STATE ST., CHICAGO, DEPARTMENT 2. St. Louis. Seen ee ees 


Size of sheet, 3%x5—colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapt- 
ed to all grades of school work. 


Southern Railway | imtermns-e 
The WABASH LINE (St. Louis-Louisville m2 Bose | 


To introduce this work we will send, to 
DIRECT TO THE one teacher in each school only, the 


ON E FAR E Plus $2.00 five complete sets, postpaid, upon ie 


- [ - ceipt of 50 cents in stamps. 
For the ROUND TRIP AND OF THE SKY,” | ones 

The Busy Work Rerkes aoe best viet eanchaee 
AS H E V I L E, N Hi e > jen are SF camaiont aad 2 shall do cane 


splendid work for you selling them in Iowa. 


National Educational Pain. OA. Sobtina 


AND THE The best way is to study carefully the ques- 
tions and answers used in nr pacong examin- 


Association Meeting | eesutror mesa ee 


“SAPPHIRE COUNTRY.” | HOW TO PASS 


2 
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WILL SELL TICKETS AT 


FOR THE 


AT DETROIT, AN EXAMINATON 
i The i d f th i 
JULY 8 TO 12, 1901. The Short Line between Rraiination New York State fos Ac 
Returning Tickets may be extended St. Louis aad Louisville. Drawing sls0 being’ given. er 
to September Ist, thus giving opportu- wae an ee» enpete- 
nity to visit Niagara Falls and the Pan- Full particulars at the City Ticket Office, answers from August; Bg ay MY a 
American Exposition at Buffalo. 507 OLIVE STREET, ST, LOUIS, MO, cluding June, 1899,thus making, prac- 


tically, two books for the price of one. 
H. B. SPENCER GEO. B. ALLEN, 


Cc. S. CRANE, General Manager. Ass’t Gen’! Pass Agt. PERRIN & SMITH ’ 


Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt., St. Louis. mast. Bansbedior Aisost. PUBLISHERS. 
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Eminent places make great men 
greater and little men less. 

We cannot do evil to others without 
doing it to our ourselves.—Desmahis. 








PALES 


“The Fifth Gospel” 

in S. S. and Home. 
Politico-Relief Mog. of 
ap 


well printed. 
thing; the right size; the 
right price:’ scientific 
and up to dai 
oF , BIBLE STUDY 
fos, MADE INTERESTING. 
Review “Relief” Maps 
L of Palestine to be exe- 
cuted in Water Colors at 
} home, illustrating Bible 
lessons; a study map. 
7 Price $6. per100. Sample 
6 cents. One colored by 
8.8. Scholar for 10 cents. 

Write for circulars. 

CENTRAL 8C 


A>. 














fe - cNT CHOOL 
MEE: SUPPLY HOUSE, 
A Section of the Map. Dept. Ohicago, 














SAN ANTONIO, 


VIA 
WACO, S. A: & A. P. ano SOU. PAC., 
AND TO 


AUSTIN, 


ViA ELGIN AND H. &T.C. 


Through Tourist Sleepers 


—TO___. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Via SAN ANTONIO ano SOU. PAC 


Quickest and Best Line to 


MEXICO. 
“KATY FLYER” 


St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City. 


ALL TRAINS HAVE 
FREE KATY CHAIR CARS ano 
BUFFET SLEEPERS. 








4 
A BOOK 
4 
5 
PERRIN @2 SMITH PRINTING co., y) 


iy ax an gx ge a go? LL? LL? 
¢ you 
¢ Any Cime 3% 
¢ no matter what kind, 
at publishers’ prices, 

¢ Cy sent postpaid to your 
¢ address, write to 

ST. Louis, mo. BY 
eecrerer eo Oo O39 <9 I< ITO 
owirm, Start Right! 
4 Pupil co-operation in Government 





a by the Citizen and Tribune plan a 
success. 
Corrine $ Send stamps for sample pin 
JonnCRERAR F and a little booklet by John T. 
%. ScHoo%, Ray, Prin. John Crerar School 
BY As Chicago, giving rules, plans 
and suggestions for its imtroduction. 50,000 
children now using it. The only successful plan 
for country and graded schools. We make the 
pins and all kinds of photo buttons, badges, 
class pins, &c. Send for sample and prices. 
CITIZEN PIN CO., 


14 and 16 Pacific Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


F R a Pa Book Store by Mail. 

Wholesale Prices. 
Write for our catalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; post- 
age6cents. Advertises 15, Books, Bibles, 
Periodicals,etc,,etc.,at Wholesale Prices. 
All books carried in stock. Best catalog ever print- 
ed and sent free of charge. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO.,266-8 Wabash Ave. ,Chicage 











ee, Mr, 
% we” S, 


UNTAIN 


sien 


ets 
Lp 
i 
Wh 


iG 
(\MOUTE 


4 
. 


ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS. 
MEXICO «= 
CALIFORNIA. 


Elegant Through Service, 
via this, tne True South- 
ida aceleic=m 
TO THE 


Winter Resorts «x. Southwest. 


WRITE Company’s Agents for 
particulars. 
H. » TOWNSEND, 
G. P. and T. A., ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















—G@EE THE— 


LLINOIS 


CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 


Fa 


SUMMER TOURIST 


RESORTS. 


Through SLEEPING CARs to 


Northern Michigan 
Summer Resorts. 





Direct Lake and Rail Connection via 
Chicago. 





New City Ticket Office: 
308 North Broadway. 


Cc. C. McCARTY, 
Div. Pass. Agt.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt.. 
Chicago, Ill. 





WO 
RACKS wu 
O # 
JEXAS of 


re March 10th, 1901, 
the — 








a 





Announces the Opening of its 
& Red River Division 
pry 3 NE 
Denison and Sherman, 
Texas. % 


Through Train Service will shortly 
be established from St. Louis and Kansas 
City over the %& 2% 3 


Shortest Line to Texas 
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ASS 





Confessions of an Opiga Hater— 
De Quincey. 

Treasure Island—Stevenson. 

Carmen—Prosper Merimee. 

A Sentimental Journey—Lau- 
rence Sterne. 

The Blithedale Romance—Haw- 

~ 


thorne. 

Bab Ballads and Savoy Songs— 
W. H. Gilbert. 

Fanchon—George Sand. 

John Ploughman’s Talk— 
Spurgeon. 








—FOR THE— 


EDUCATIONAL 


OCIATION 
MEETING 


AT DETROIT, 
Jul. 2 to12, 1901 


Cranford—Mrs. Gaskill. 

A Window in Thrums—Barrie. 

Rab and His Friends—Brown. 

Vicar of Wakefield--Goldsmith. 
Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow~— 


J. K. Jerome. 

Tales from Shakspeare—Charles and 
Mary Lamb, 

Sesame and Lilies—Ruskin. 

Ethics of the Dust—Ruskin, 

Pleasures of Life—Sir John Lubbock. 

Scarlet Letter—Hawthorne. 

House of the Seven Gables—Haw- 
thorne. 


~Mosses from an Old Manse—Haw- 


thorne. 
fwice Told Tales—Hawthorne. 
Bacon’s Hssays. 
Emerson’s Essays—Ist Series. 
Emerson's Kssays—2d Series. 
Representative Men— Emerson. 
Thoughts, Marcus Aurelius. 
Discourses, Epictetus. 
Imitation of Christ— Thomas 

A’Kempis. 
Lowell’s Poems. 
John Ploughman’s 
Spurgeon. 
The - sm ag of Christ—Thomas 


Pictures— 


Hughes. 
Beecher’s Addresses to Young 


en. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table—Holmes, 

Mulvaney Stories—Kipling. 

Kipling’s Ballads. 

Ten Nights in a Bar Room— 
Arthur. ~ 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 








“The Niagara Falls Route” 


WILL MAKE A RATE OF— 


One Fare Pus $2 tore Round Trip 


Special arrangements will be made for the extension 


of tickets, returning froma Detroit up to and including 


Sept. Ist to enable those desiring to do so to uisit 


The Pan- American Exposition 


Buffalo, Niagara Falis and Eastern Resorts. 


Send four cents postage for Pan-American Souvenir 
and six cents postage for Detroit Illustrated. 


For further information as to special arrangements for 


teachers’ clubs, time-table folders, etc., address 


O. W. RUGGLES, 


Gen’l Pas’ger & Ticket Ag’t, 


CHICAGO. 


35 CENTS. 


Drummond’s Addresses, 

Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Reveries of a Bachelor—Ik. Marvel. 

Dream Life—Ik. Marvel. 

Sartor Resartus—Carlyle. 

Heroes and Hero Worship—Carlyle. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Mrs. Stowe. 

Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

My Point of View—Selections from 
Drummond’s Works. 

Sketch Book—Irving. 

Kept for the Master’s Use—Havergal. 

Lucille—Owen Meredith. 

Lalla Rookh—Thomas Moore. 

Lady of the Lake—Scott. 

Marmion—Scott. 

Princess and Maud—Tennyson. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage—Byron. 

Idylls of the King—Tennyson. 

Evangeline—Longfellow. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. II. 

The Queen of the Air. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. II. 

Morning Thoughts— Havergal. 

Evening Thoughts—Havergal. 

In Memoriam—Tennyson. 

Coming to Christ—Havergal. 

The House of the Wolf—Stanley 
Weyman. 

The Changed Cross and Cther Re- 
ligious Poems. 

Laddie and Miss Toosey’s Mission. 

Phantom Rickshaw—Rudyard Kip- 


ling. 
Steps fato the Blessed Life—Rev. F. 
B. Meyers. 


Address, Perrin & Smith, Publishers, 217 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


L. D. HEUSNER, 
Gen’] Western Passenger Ag’t, 
119 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


POST-PAID, ONLY 35 CENTS. HANDSOMEST BOOK EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE, 


Here is a magnificent collection of the masterpieces of English and American Literature, handy volume size, large type editions. Hach volume 
contains illuminated title pages, with portrait of author and numerous engravings 


. They are bound in full cloth, ivory finish, ornamental inlaid 
sides and backs. Each book put up ina neat box. Sent by mail, post-paid, for ON 1 


Poe’s Poems, 

Bryant’s Poems, 

Holmes’ Poems. 

Greek Heroes—Charles Kingsley. 

A Wonder Book—Hawthorne. 

Undine—Fouque. 

Brooks’ Addresses, 

Balzac’s Shorter Stories. 

Two Years Before the Mast—Dana. 

Autehogugty of Benjamin Frank- 
n 


Last Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

Tom Brown's School Days—Hughea. 

Poe’s Weird Tales, 

The Crown of Wild Olive—Ruskin. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual Worla~ 
Drummond. 

The Romance of a Poor Young Man— 
Octave Feuiilet. 

Black Beauty—Anna Sewell, 

Camille—Alexandre Dumas, Jr. 

The Tight ef Asia—Sir Edwin 
Arnold. 

The Lays of 
Macaulay. 

Daily Food for Christians, 

Adventures of a Brownie—Miss Mu- 


Ancient Rome— 


ock, 

The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture—William EF. Gladstone 

Kidnapped—Robert L. Stevenson. 

The Prince of the House of David— 
Ingraham. 

Tanglewood Tales—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

The Song of Hiawatha—Henry W 
Longfellow. 











